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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


(PIE most important event of the week has been the signa- 

ture at St. Petersburg last Saturday of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement regarding the mutual arrangements and interests 
of the two Powers in Asia. The plenipotentiaries who signed 
for the two Powers were Sir Arthur Nicolson, our Ambas- 
sador, and M. Isvolsky, the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The Treaty will not be published until after the 
exchange of ratifications, which will probably not be for several 
weeks. In the meantime both the Governments are pledged 
to the strictest secrecy, in order that the details of the Agree- 
ment may be communicated to the intevested Powers. The 
completion of an Agreement so long desired by the wisest 
men in both countries, and by all lovers of peace, is a matter 
for the sincerest satisfaction, and our warmest congratulations 
are due to the Government as a whole, and especially to Sir 
Edward Grey for the patience and good sense with which he 
has conducted the negotiations. 





We shall, of course, return to the subject of the Agreement 
when the details are published, but even without knowledge 
of those details it is possible to say something as to what has 
been accomplished. Hitherto it has almost heen a common- 
place of diplomacy to assert that though an Agreement 
between Russia and Britain was most desirable in itself, aud 
though there was no essential obstacle to such an Agreement, 
it was practically impossible that one should take place owing 
to the mutual suspicions of the military party in Russia and 
of those in this country who favour a forward policy in India. 
Further, asserted that the dislike felt in 
Germany to any rapprochement between Russia and Britain 
would be an almost insuperable obstacle. Happily, Sir Edward 
Grey and M. Isvolsky have been able to surmount these 
obstacles, and free themselves from pedantries and prejudices 
in regard to so-called essential and natural enmities. 


it has often been 





We venture to predict that when the Agreement is published 
it will be seen that while neither statesman has sacrificed 
the interests of his country, the foundation has been laid for 
improved relations between Russia and Britain. “Foundation” 
is indeed the appropriate word. In Agreements of tbis kind 
it is not so much the immediate settlement that is beneficial 
as the fact that an opportunity is given for improved relations 
to grow up. An ex: imple is to be found in the entente cordiale 
with France. The specific provisions of the Agreement, 
though no doubt important per se, have Leen eclipsed by 
the general sense of friendship and security that has grown 
out of the entente. Our hope is that there may be a 
similarly happy growth of good feeling between Russia and 
Britain. It remains to be said that Feanse has throughout 





the negotiations acted with sympatby and discretion towards 
both her friends, and that the conclusion of the Agreement is 
regarded in Paris with the utmost satisfaction. 


In Russia the news of the signing of the Agreement has 
been well received, and here there have been hardly any dis- 
cordant voices heard, though no doubt the pedants anid 
doctrinaires amongst the extreme Radicals, who attempted to 
wreck the Agreement in the spring on the grouad that we 
ought to make no Agreement with an arbitrary Government like 
that of Russia, remain impenitent. Happily, the Government 
refused to pay any attention to their protests, and the danger, 
which at one time seemed real, that the Agreement would be 
prevented by an unconscious alliance between the military 
and reactionary party in Russia and the Radical extremists 
here, passed away. We have the strongest desire that liberal 
institutions shall be established in Russia, and that Russia 
shall become a free and Constitutional State. But we are 
certain that if such a revolution is to be brought about it can 
be only from inside, and that any attempt on our part to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Russia is doomed to 
defeat. To have refused to make an Agreement with Russia 
good in itself, and conducive to the peace of the world, because 
we did not approve of the domestic policy of the de facto rulers 
of Russia, would, in truth, have been a gross interference with 
Russian affairs. 


Affairs in Morocco develop very slowly. There have been 
reconnaissances in force by the French troops at Casa Blanca 
during the week. The most important took place on Tuesday, 
when over two thousand French were engaged. The Arabs 
were estimated at six thousand, and fought with the highest 
courage and pertinacity, frequently coming to close quarters 
with detached bodies of the French. The French object, 
acecrding to the special correspondent of the Times, was to 
draw a serious attack upon the camp, and then get the enemy 
between two fires. He is of opinion that there is too much 
firing on the whole at long ranges. The French casualties on 
Tuesday were two officers and six men killed and twelve men 
wounded. Among the killed was Commandant Provost, of the 
Foreign Legion. The difficulty at Mazagan, where four 
thousand rifles and a million and a half rounds of ammunition 
at the Custom House are claimed by the population on behalf 
of Mulai Hafid, and also by delegates of the Sultan, has not 
yet been settled. The Southern tribes after some hesitation 
appear to be declaring in favour of Mulai Hafid as Sultan. 
Abd-ul-Aziz contemplates moving from Fez to Rabat, which 
is the key, as the Tangier correspondent of the Times says, to 
North and South Morocco, but apparently neither he nor his 
Viziers can nerve themselves to so hazardous a journey. 


The German Emperor, who has been paying a visit to 
Westphalia, made a remarkable speech at Munster last Satur- 
day night. After paying a tribute to the province of 
Westphalia as a model of harmonious co-operation, the 
Emperor made an impassioned appeal to the German nation 
to sink all differences of class and creed and work together 
in tolerance and unity. Religion, not in the narrow ecclesi- 
astical sense, but as a practical element in everyday life, was 
the only means by which a union of all classes cou'd be 
effected. This be had proved from his own experience. 
People had often wounded him, unwittingly and wittingly, 
and the only way in which he found be could effectually 
combat a desire to retaliate was by reflecting that all buman 
beings had an immortal soul through which they partook of 
the divinity of their Creator. “Those who think like that 
will always be able to judge leniently of their fellow-men.” 
Such toleration was the first condition of unity, and to attain 
that the German nation must look up to the Redeemer and 
build firmly on His words. “Then our German nation will 
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become the block of granite upon which the Lord our God 
ean build up and complete His work of civilising the world. 
Then, too, will be fulfilled the words of the poet who said, 
‘The German spirit will one day prove the world’s salvation,’” 
The Emperor ended by expressing the hope that he might 
succeed in maintaining peace, and as he has said so four times 
in the course of the week, this ingemination has not escaped 
comment. 





The Emperor's speeches are always interesting, not merely 
as the utterances of a powerful Monarch, and delivered, in 
virtue of his position, under a sounding-board which causes 
them to reverberate throughout the entire civilised world, but 
from the fact that they reflect a remarkable personality, and, 
unlike the deliverances of most Monarchs, are unmistakably 
written by himself. The Emperor William, again, is a man 
who reads and thinks, and it is clear that in preparing his 
new gloss on the text Deutsclland iiber alles he has borrowed 
freely from a passage in the “ Meditations” of Marcus Aurelius, 
—the parallel passages are set forth in a leading article in 
Wednesday's Daily Chronicle. OF the sincerity of the 
Emperor's love of his country and of his appeal for unity 
there can be no doubt, but what a colossal national egotism is 
revealed in his view of the way in which the divine mission of 
Germany is to be carried out! The transition from Christian 
forgiveness to granite blocks as the basis of the salvation of 
the world is somewhat difficult to follow. But although the 
German Press displays a natural reticence in commenting on 
the self-revealing passages of the speech, the national unity 
for which the Emperor appeals is undoubtedly becoming more 
and more evident in the way which is most likely to gratify 
him,—the demand for a strong Navy and for greater speed in 
carrying out the naval programme. 


The Persian Prime Minister, Amin-es-Sultan, was shot dead 
last Saturday night at Teheran as he was entering his carriage 
after attending a sitting of the new Parliament. The ante- 
cedents of the victim lend a peculiar significance to the crime. 
He had held the post of Grand Vizier for a considerable period 
during the latter part of the reign of Nasr-ed-Din, he was 
twice reappointed Prime Minister under Muzaffer-ed-Din, but 
fell from popular favour in 1904, was dismissed, and lived in 
exile until his recall by the present Shah last March. As the 
ablest supporter of the old régime, he inspired deep distrust in 
the extreme reformers, who interpreted his return to power as 
foreshadowing reactionary measures; but a Persian corre- 
spondent of the Times, in a long and remarkable communica- 
tion to Tuesday's issue, asserts that not only had Amin-es- 
Sultan given the most explicit pledges of his loyalty to the 
Constitution, but that since his return to power he had done 
nothing to warrant suspicion of any reactionary designs. It 
is worthy of note that papers are said to have been found on 
the body of the murderer establishing the fact that the Prime 
Minister was killed by the orders of a revolutionary committee 
at Baku, who appear to have adopted the methods of the 
Russian revolutionaries. The Persian Parliament, it is 
reported, has condemned the crime as the act of enemies of 
the Persian people, and in view of the discredit which it casts 
on the reform movement at so critical a juncture, the truth of 
their verdict is not easily to be disputed. 


The papers of Monday publish a message from Reuter at 
Peking reporting the proposal of certain changes in social 
custom for removing the racial distinctions in the Chinese 
Empire. It is said that the Empress called together the most 
influential advisers of the Imperial family, and that the pro- 
posals are the result of a series of deliberations. The 
Empress and her Government have for some time feared that 
the Chinese were attempting to overthrow the ruling race of 
the Manchus, and such an overwhelming of a part by the rest 
of the nation would be peculiarly simple in China, where the 
Mancbus are marked out by their personal appearance and 
habits. The Manchu women do not bind their feet, for example, 
and the Manchus refuse to submit to the vulgarity of bearing 
surnames. Recent devices to remove the differences between 
the two races failed, and it is said that it is now proposed to 
disband the Manchu Banner troops and place their officers 
in the Regular Army, to make the daughters of upper-class 
Chinese eligible for marriage into the Imperial family—thus 
promising a future Chino-Manchu Emperor—to forbid Chinese 
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women to bind their feet, and to require Manchus to take 
surnames. We doubt whether even this interesting scheme 
if it be authentic—and we must not forget the extreme 
difficulty of testing all reports about the Chinese Imperial 
family—would succeed where other devices have failed. The 
racial distinction in China goes very deep. 


The news from the Hague Conference is satisfactory without 
being epoch-making. After prolonged discussions, the Comité 
ad’Examen has decided in favour of a list of subjects for 
obligatory arbitration. When put to the vote, eight subjects— 
none of them, it is true, of great importance—on the British 
list, which is based on the amended Portuguese list, and has 
been practically adopted by America, secured an absolute 
majority. Itis believed, according to the Times correspondent 
that some thirty-five Powers will support what may be called 
the Anglo-American proposals in the larger Committee and in 
the Conference itself, but that Germany, Austria, Japan, and 
some other minor Powers will decline to accept any arrange. 
ment removing from the contracting Power the choice 
of the States with whom it might be willing to arbitrate. 
Germany challenges the assumption that all States can be 
treated on precisely equal terms in regard to arbitration 
while Japan's objection to obligatory arbitration is based om 
the ground that her Government and people are not prepared 
to go before a Court which might act on juridical principles 
entirely at variance with their own. At the same time, some 
of the dissenting Powers may possibly come in under the 
provisions proposed by Austria and Italy, though in no case 
does it seem likely that they will do more than notify to the 
Dutch Government what Conventions of obligatory arbitration 
they have concluded, or are prepared to conclude, with 
particular States. This result can hardly be regarded as a 
triumph for the advocates of obligatory arbitration, but it is 
at least a conclusive answer to those critics who have per- 
sistently belittled the position and efforts of the British 
delegutes. 


The Trade-Union Congress has been held at Bath during 
the week, and Mr. Gill, M.P., delivered his presidential address 
on Tuesday. The Members of Parliament attending the 
present Congress are more numerous than the whole number 
of delegates at the first Congress held at Manchester forty 
years ago. The power of organised Labour is indeed remark- 
able. Since the last Congress the Trade Disputes Bill has not 
only become law, but the Labour Party forced on the Govern- 
ment the particular form of the Bill they desired. The 
Workmen's Compensation Act and the limited measure for 
the feeding of school-children have also been passed. As to 
the future, Mr. Gill spoke chiefly of old-age pensions and the 
problem of unemployment. His argument that no attempt 
must be made to check the introduction of labour-saving 
appliances was thoroughly sound, and we are glad to notice 
that it was accepted as such. He advocated a dead-set aguinst 
regularised overtime. Mr. Burns was bitterly criticised in 
the subsequent discussion for his management of the unem- 
ployed question, and was spoken of as a “lost soul.” Old-age 
pensions, Mr. Gill declared, must be the “ first plank” in the 
Labour platform, and the system must be non-contributory 
and non-discriminating. Five shillings a week must be paid 
to every one over sixty. As tothe means of raising the money, 
Mr. Gill, with what amounted really to preposterous levity, 
dismissed the problem by saying that that was the business of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Congress decided by a 
large majority that the Committee should continue its efforts 
to achieve Parliamentary unity among all the representatives 
of Labour. There are many signs of ultimate severance, how- 
ever, between the Socialists and the representatives of simple 
Trade-Unionism. 


On Wednesday Mr. John Ward, M.P., proposed a motion 
censuring “those Britishers who have thought proper to 
engage themselves to cosmopolitan syndicates, and to interfere 
in foreign labour disputes.” ‘This motion, which was aimed, 
of course, at the Britons who have taken the place of strikers 
at Hamburg, Antwerp, and elsewhere, was carried unani- 
mously, A telegram was sent to Antwerp announcing the 
terms of the motion. We may say here that the riots at 
Antwerp have been very serious during the week. There bas 
been great injury to property, particularly in the timber 
yards, owing to fires which are attributed to incendiaries. 
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On Wednesday a redrafted resolution on the House of 
Lords—there had been an abortive discussion the day 
before—was adopted as follows:—“That this Congress 
condemns the action of the hereditary House of Lords in 
rejecting measures passed by the people’s representatives 
in the House of Commons, thereby impeding nutional 
political advancement and social amelioration, and strongly 
urges upon the Government to take such steps as will secure 
the abolition of that privileged assembly, and thus remove an 
obstacle to the efficient carrying into effect of the declared 
expression of the people's will through their elected represen- 
tatives. We further protest emphatically against the creation 
of any further new peerages.”” We are interested to notice 
the covrageous and perfectly logical plea made by Mr. Will 
Thorne in the face of much opposition for compulsory 
military training, which is a truly democratic scheme and a 
very different thing from conscription. The resolution 
against both conscription and compulsory military training 
was, however, carried, Mr. Thorne alone dissenting from it. 


In aletter which appears in Thursday’s Times “ An Irish 
Taxpayer ” very properly calls attention to an extraordinary 
speech delivered at Kilullagh, in Westmeath, on August 25th 
by Mr. Ginnell, the Nationalist Member for North West- 
meath, and reported in the Roscommon Herald of August 31st. 
In this speech Mr. Ginnell warns his hearers that the Com- 
pulsory Land Bill which he declares the Government will 
bring in next year will only apply to ranches which the 
people have left derelict. He then goes on to express his 
satisfaction that the present Government contains men “to 
whom nothing would be more agreeable than to help you to 
deal the deathblow once and for all to landlordism and 
ranching. ‘There are a few amongst the powerful men there 
waiting for you to deal the deathblow, and then they will get 
Parliament to ratify it. I know this for an absolute fact. 
They say: ‘You are not worth a d——n if you do not clear 
the lands, and if you clear the lands they will get you the 
land’” Finally, he encourages the people not to fear that 
the law will protect the property of the “ranchers.” “If in 
the course of the struggle any man gets into trouble, he 
advised him not to be frightened at that. There were some 
men, as he had already told them, in the Government to-day 
who would see the cattle-drivers treated very kindly.” These 
observations prompt the writer of the letter to ask: “Is there 
any country in the world but Ireland where a Member of the 
Legislature would be suffered to preach the gospel of law- 
Jessness so nakedly, and to assure his hearers that Ministers 
are his accomplices?” Ministers have only themselves to 
thank for the interpretation which has thus been placed on 
their minimising references to the cattle-driving movement. 

We regret to see that Lord Aberdeen, who spoke at Haul- 
bowline, in Cork Harbour, on Wednesday, also adopted this 
minimising attitude in dealing with the anti-grazing agitation. 
He attributed it to “an anxiety to provide occupation ” for 
people who would otherwise emigrate, expressed “ great sym- 
pathy with those who have exercised so much patience,” and 
appealed to those “who occupy positions of influence” to 
exercise “a little more patience.” The inadequateness of 
these remarks, in view of such inflammatory speeches as those 
of Mr. Ginnell, who certainly occupies a position of influence in 
connexion with this agitation, is nothing short of grotesque. In 
this context we may note that the cleavage between the Irish 
Parliamentary Party and the Sinn Fein movement has been 
further accentuated by a remarkable incident in Dublin. 
Nationalist Members are, it is now evident, no longer able to 
hold open meetings in Dublin, and Mr. Redmond, after 
addressing a gathering from which the Sinn Fein partisans 
had been excluded, had to be protected by the police on 
leaving the building. 


The controversy in regard to the state of the Unionist 
Party is being carried on with unabated vigour in the 
Morning Post. Mr. Baumann has contributed on the Unionist 
Free-trade side two most able and convincing letters, and one 
or two other anti-Tariff Reformers have supported him. On 
the whole, however, the great majority of the correspondents 
show that they have ailed to understand the lesson of the 
last General Election, and to realise how absolutely impossible 
it ig that the Unionist Party shall regain power as long as it 








emblazons on its banners the taxation of bread, meat, cheese, 
and milk,—tle essential foods of the people. The most 
menacing feature in the correspondence is the desire expressed 
by so many of the Tariff Reformers to make up for the 
unpopularity of their Fiscal policy by advocating Socialistic 
legislation. As long as they call it “Social Reform” instead 
of “Socialism,” they seem willing to commit themselves to 
the greater part of the Socialistic programme. When will a Con- 
servative statesman arise bold enough and able enough to make 
the Unionist Party see that their only road back to power lies in 
a vigorous opposition to Socialism, and in lightening the burden 
of the taxpayer rather than in saddling him with the expense 
of providing universal old-age pensions, of freeing parents from 
the duty of feeding their children, and of endowing the 
unemployed till they become the unemployable ? 

We have dealt incidentally elsewhere with the hostility 
provoked by Mr. Haldane’s decision to place a large order 
for horseshoes in America. In our opinion, Mr. Haldane 
acted rightly in the matter. We are quite willing to 
admit that in matters of naval and military supply it does 
not necessarily follow that we should buy our supplies 
abroad when they are to be obtained more cheaply there. 
In such cases the question of supply in war arises. It 
is obvious that our position is more secure if there are 
firms in this country capable of turning out cartridges, rifles, 
horseshoes, and all other forms of military equipment, as we 
can then increase our supplies on a sudden emergency, and are 
able to feel that there is no risk of interference owing to 
impediments in sea transport. 

Mr. Haldane is of course perfectly aware of these considera- 
tions, and we have no doubt that he would not have placed 
the contract abroad if he had thought there was any risk of our 
depriving ourselves of ahome supply. No doubt there will bea 
good deal of clamour and complaint amongst British firms, and 
a great deal will be said about the need for encouraging home 
produce. When they find, however, that this encouragement 
will only be given if the articles are made here as cheaply as 
in America, our manufacturers will in the end lay down new 
plant, copy American methods where they are superior, and 
in a year or two be able to produce horseshoes at a lower price 
than their American rivals. When that is done, the home 
supply will not be destroyed, but will be found to be greatly 
improved. What we want to do is to avail ourselves of the 
maximum of human ingenuity in the manufacture of all 
articles used, whether by the Government or the public. 
That, as a rule, is the real meaning of buying in the cheapest 
market. We want to encourage enterprise in our manu- 
facturers, not to discourage it, as we do when we say in effect : 
“However much you drop behind economically in the matter 
of production, we will go on buying your produce.” 








In a letter published in the Times on Wednesday attention 
is drawn to the experiment of the London County Council 
in temporarily establishing an open-air school for weak 
children at Abbeywood, Plumstead, and the suggestion is 
made that at all public elementary schools teaching should as 
far as possible be carried on in the open air. It would not 
cost much to build shelters, though in many towns there 
would be the difficulty that there is not room enough for them 
on the school land. Some schools are still without adequate 
yards for play. Physical exercises ought always, of course, to 
be done in the open air, except when it is raining, and we see 
no reason why ordinary lessons should not be given in the 
open air too during certain months. No one who values 
fresh air and has inhaled the atmosphere of a _ public 
elementary-school room at the end of the morning is likely 
to raise artificial objections. If it be said that some children 
would catch cold, colds cannot, after all, as the writer of 
the letter argues, be compared with the diseases which thrive 
in exhausted and poisoned air. The writer suggests that the 
Board of Education should directly introduce the practice of 
open-air teaching. We might add that in Germany the 
system has been successfully and quite cheaply instituted of 
conveying delicate children daily to a country place where 
lessons are conducted out of doors. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Aug. 15th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 81j—on Friday week 823. 
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VOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— = 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS ONCE MORE. 


4s eer Government have been given an opportunity 
. for extricating themselves from. the perilous 
position taken up by them upon the question of old-age 
pensious, and if they are wise they will take advantage 
of it. ‘he impossible demands made at the Trade- 
Union Congress in the presidential address, and endorsed 
wpparently without dissent by the delegates, place the 
whole subject upon a new footing. Mr. Gill, M.P., 
declared on behalf of the Trade-Unionists that they must 
have a scheme of old-age pensions which shall not only 
be universal, non-discriminatory, and non-contributory, but 
also which must begin at sixty instead of sixty-five. The 
President further demanded that the castle in Spain shall 
he built at once, and all at once. The proposal as sketched 
by Mr. Gill means an expenditure of not less than thirty- 
five millions a year, even if his very optimistic deductions 
in the-matter of savings on Poor Law administration 
are accepted as practical, Mr. Gill is not in the 
least frightened by this sum. As the Daily Chronicle 
in. an excellent Jeading article puts it, his. attitude 
is one of “blow the expense.” It is not. his business, 
says Mr. Gill, but that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to find the money,—a_ point of view which 
reminds one of the Eastern Sultan whose notion of a 
Finance Minister was that of a man whose business it 
is to produce whatever money is required and when it is 
required. If he could not find the money, the proper 
remedy was the bow-string. What was the use of a man 
who could not do his own proper work? He was merely 
cumbering the earth. 

When we say that the attitude of the Trade-Union 
Congress gives the Government an opportunity to with- 
draw from their present position as regards old-age 
pensions, we by no means suggest that they should make 
that attitude an excuse for breaking inconvenient 
pledges rashly given. We desire no cynical action of 
that kind. Our contention is that the rejection of the 
proposals set forth by the Prime Minister and Mr. Asquith 
—assuming that the Congress supports its President— 
gives the Government an undoubted right to with- 
draw their offer altogether. It is quite clear from 
what took place at the Congress that the Labour Party 
will not be content with anything less than a scheme 
which will involve an immediate expenditure of from 
thirty to thirty-five millions a year. Therefore the only 
wise and safe plan for the Government is not to touch the 
question at all. In a matter like this, half or quarter 
measures will be perfectly useless. They will merely involve 
the Government in a crowd of difficulties. For example, 
they will prevent the Chancellor of the Exchequer giving 
relief from taxation which he might otherwise give. ‘They 
will also raise an enormous amount of opposition from 
those who, like ourselves, are convinced that not only are 
old-age pensions most dangerous to the cause of Free- 
trade, in that they involve a very great burden upon the 
Exchequer, but also because they will weaken the fibre 
of the nation and demoralise men by teaching them to 
look to the bounty of the State rather than to their own 
efforts. In fact, they are an engine of pauperisation. 
There are, no doubt, some questions where the Government 
can say: “ We are not very clear about the advantages of 
the scheme, and we realise the financial and other difficulties. 
But the demand for it is so strong that we feel bound 
to satisfy that demand up to a certain point,—that is, 
up to the point where the demand is reasonable and 
practicable. By the half-measure we propose we shall be 
able to avoid the danger of excessive expenditure, and 
yet show a conciliatory and sympathetic spirit to the 
demands of the Labour and Socialist Parties.” We 
are no doctrinaires in politics, and quite realise that 
it may sometimes be necessary to adopt this attitude on 
certain questions where public opinion is setting very 
strongly. For example, we thought many of the provisions 
of the English Small Holdings Bill doubtful, but, on the 
whole, we quite agree that the Government did the right 
thing in attempting to satisfy by a reasonable com- 
promise the demand of the working classes that the land 
question should be dealt with by the State giving facilities 
for the acquisition of suiall holdings. The question of 





a 
old-age pensions cannot, however, be safely approached 
in this way. 

The notion that the domand for the expenditure of 
thirty to thirty-five millions a year on a scheme of 
universal non-contributory and non-discriminatory old-a 
pensions at sixty can be bought off by a plan which will 
be so discriminatory and generally so narrow in its 
scope as to cost no more than some six or seven millions 
a year is a pure delusion. By such a proposal the 
Government will simply irritate the Labour Party, and 
lay themselves open to the charge of betraying the 
democracy and offering them a stone instead of bread. 
No more indignation and disappointment will be caused by 
a refusal to deal with the subject at all (especially if such 
refusal is coupled with a reduction of taxation, as it might 
well be) than by an absolute refusal. But perhaps it will be 
said that the Government may soothe the annoyance and 
disappointment caused by their narrow scheme by saying 
and letting it be said, that it is only a beginning, ‘and that 
their plan can be extended later into a full-blown pension 
scheme in accordance with the wishes of the Trade-Unionists. 
To argue thus is simply to betray the cause of Free-trade. 
If the plan is introduced as only a beginning, which later 
will blossom into the full system with the full expenditure 
of thirty-five millions a year, then the Government must 
expect to be denounced, and rightly denounced, for intro- 
ducing Protection on the instalment principle. A scheme 
defended on the grounds just stated can only mean the 
doom of Free-trade and the adoption of a general tariff. 
Every practical financier knows that it is absolutely 
impossible to obtain another thirty-five millions a year by 
direct taxation or by retrenchment. The whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the money will have to be got by Custom- 
duties. Further, these Custom-duties must be of a Pro- 
tective nature, because it would be impossible for a Liberal 
Government to propose taxation upon food or upon raw 
material. Therefore the necessary taxation will have to be 
levied on manufactured and partly manufactured goods. 
But as these goods only come into Britain to the value of 
«a hundred millions a year, and as the taxation of them 
is sure greatly to decrease their volume, the Old-Age 
Pensions Tariff will have to be at least 40 per cent. 
ad valorem on all manufactured and partly manufactured 
articles. Where, with such a tariff, is Free-trade? It 
is no advantage to a man to be slain by one who calls 
himself a friend. The dagger cuts just as deep when 
the words are mild and gentle. The destruction is the 
essential fact. 

It is pleasant to turn from the credulity and folly with 
which the subject of old-age pensions was treated at the 
Trade-Union Congress to the able letter on the whole 
subject addressed to Tuesday's Times by seven men who 
have studied the question in all its bearings,—Lord 
Avebury, Mr. W. A. Bailward, Sir Edward Brabrook, Sir 
Arthur Clay, Sir A. Lyall, Mr. Tom Mackay, and Sir 
William Chance. ‘These are all persons of political insight 
and ability, and several of them have a deep knowledge of 
all matters affecting thrift and the administration of the 
Poor Law. ‘Their letter states that there are three ways, and 
three ways only, in which the demand for old-age pensions 
can be met. One is the universal scheme, which, as they 
say, would be intolerably costly ; the next is the scheme 
for granting pensions only to persons who are necessitous 
or deserving ; and the third is a scheme for encouraging 
and assisting by Government action persons who are 
willing to make some sacrifice to entitle themselves to 
pensions. ‘his last is the system advocated by the 
signatories of the letter, though they assent to Govern- 
ment assistance as a matter of compromise rather than as 
a thing good in itself. Already there is a law on the 
statute-book (an Act of 1819) by which the Government 
can receive from Friendly Societies the money derived from 
the contributions of members, and pay on such contribu- 
tions a fixed rate of interest during the whole lives of the 
members. It is proposed that this principle should be applied 
to contributions made for the special purpose of ensuring 
old-age pensions. In effect, the siguatories of the letter 
suggest that the Government should pay a rate of interest 
1 per cent. higher than that at which they borrow money. 
The result ot this contribution, they think, would not 
be likely to be a burden of more than a million a year, 
but it would enable the Government to give very much 
better terms to those purchasing pensions. For example, 
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a payment of £1 a year, which is only two-thirds of a 
penny per day, or a little more than fourpence per week, 
made by a man of twenty up till the age of sixty-five, 
would assure him a pension of 7s. 4d.a week at the age 
of sixty-five, if only 2} per cent. interest were allowed. An 
additional 1 per cent. interest would add 3s. a week to 
that pension and make it 10s. 4d. In order that the 
pounty of the Government should not be abused by persons 
of means, it is suggested that a shilling a week should 
be the largest contribution taken from any individual. 
The difficulty of irregular payments is met as follows. 
There would be no forfeitures, but every sum of money 
that had been actually deposited with the Government 
would be allowed for when the pension age was reached,— 
ie, any falling off in the periodical contributions would 
be met by an equivalent diminution of the pension or 
an equivalent postponement of it. It will be noted that 
the scheme does not, as it stands, provide for persons 
incapable of making contributions, or for those who 
are now too old to make provision for themselves. 
For such persons, and as a temporary measure, it is 
suggested that the Government should give a special 
contribution. 

Though we recognise the great ability with which 
the scheme has been worked out, and though, of 
course, we infinitely prefer it to the proposals made either 
by the Trade-Union Congress, or those shadowed forth 
by Mr. Asquith and the Prime Minister, we ourselves are 
more inclined to a proposal on the lines of the late Canon 
Blackley’s well-known scheme, or perhaps we should say 
that we desire to see the scheme of Lord Avebury and his 
colleagues supplemented in this direction. It seems to us 
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that the period of wage-earning before marriage is the | 


tine when a man of the working class should be pro- 
viding for his old age. 


It is caleulated that a sum of | glut their teeth. 


THE WHITE MAN’S NIGHTMARE. 


— individual Englishman is usually an optimist, has 
very few fears, disbelieves in hell, and, like the 
American, is at heart quite confident that his country, 
aided by Providence, will in some way or other “ muddle 
through.” The collective Englishman, on the other hand, 
is apt to be exceedingly pessimist, believes that each event 
may have disastrous consequences, and finds, what is at 
least singular, a kind of enjoyment in nightmares. He 
really believes, or thinks he believes, in the coming arrival 
of vast disasters; fails to find comfort in his long history 
of success ; forgets that the awful blow which was to have 
destroyed him, the successful revolt of the American 
Colonies, doubled the power of his race without reducing 
that of his own section of it; and, for all his pride, though 
it often amounts to arrogance, often expresses confidence 
in his approaching destruction by the darker peoples. No 
Englishman is really afraid of China, but the British 
as a whole are greatly moved by prophecies of the 
“yellow peril.” The fact that if all the yellow men 
in existence reached the shores of the North Sea, 
they could not cross it without permission of H.M.S. 
‘ Dreadnought ’—a circumstance of precisely the same 
kind as that which stopped Xerxes—is never taken into 
consideration. They hear of a‘ wave of discontent ” sweep- 
ing over India, and begin talking of the great revolt of 
1857, without reflecting that since then the effective white 
garrison of the peninsula has been multiplied by five, 
that the whites control all effective artillery, that India 
has been covered with railways arranged for military as 
well as commercial purposes, and that India is less than 
half the distance from Great Britain that it was when 
the massacres of fifty years ago made the islanders 
They forget that the huge mass of the 


not much more than £9 paid at the age of twenty-one | great Dependency is broken by dozens of native States 


would entitle a man (if he lived so long) to an old-age 
pension of 5s. a week at sixty-five. Under normal 
conditions, men and women begin to earn wages at 
sixteen. We do not see why in the six years between 
sixteen and taenty-two the great majority of men 
should not be able to contribute the 30s. a year, or 
say a penny a dav, which would entitle them to an 
old-age pension at sixty-five. Though we do not, as 
a rule, like compulsion, we think it would be quite 
reasonable to apply it in the present case, and to 
enact that every person (male or female) earning wages 
should be compelled to make a payment of a penny 
a day from sixteen up to twenty-two. As has been 
suggested, the money might be collected from the 
emplover by making him pay a penny a day of 
the employed person's wages in special stamps, which 
stamps could serve no other purpose than to be attached 
to the old-age pension policy which each person between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-two would be compelled 
to take out at the Post Office. In order to facilitate 
matters, any person might be allowed to make, or have 
made for him, a single payment, either at the age of 
sixteen or in any previous year, inclading the moment 
of registration of birth. Such payments would of course 
be very much smaller than £9, and no doubt many parents 
would clear their children from all further liability by 
paying the requisite sum at birth. 

One more point has to be considered. What would 
happen in the case of vagrant or unemployed young 
persons, or persons employed so casually that they would 
never receive enough stamps in the vear to complete their 
premiums, or, again, who would defy the law requiring 
them to take out the Government old-age pension policy ? 
We admit that to say that this would be a matter, like 
all other law-breaking, for the police is not to give a very 
satisfactory answer. We suggest that the Guardians of 
the Poor should have imposed upon them the duty of 
prosecuting delinquents, and that in cases where it could 
be proved that it was literally impossible for the young 
person to contribute, the contribution should be made out. 
of the rates, but should be a debt. enforceable should the 
young person in question become a wage-earner later in 
life. No doubt, whatever was done, a certain number of 
persons would break through the net, but that, in our 
opinion, is not in itself an argument for rejecting the pro- 
posal for compulsory universal insurance of the kind we 
have described. 





whose Princes no more desire a popular uprising than we 
do, as well as by those numberless differences of creed, 
caste, occupation, and eivilisation which in 1857 arrested 
any popular revolt, and practically left the drilled sepoys, 
though objects, it may be, of popular sympathy, as rebel 
armies hanging in air. Hundreds, possibly thousands, 
will, we doubt not, read the paper on “The Moslem 
Menace” which Captain Wilson has contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century tor this month with a sense that it 
reveals a frichtful, though not an immediate, danger 
both to Europe and to themselves. The idea of that 
writer is that all Africa may be in insurrection at once, 
and the whites throughout Africa may be slaughtered 
out. Granted certain premisses, he has, of course, plenty 
of alarming “facts.” It is quite certain that there are 
numerous military monasteries in the hinterland of 
Tunis belonging to Mussulmans of the sect of the 
Senoussi, and that this sect, which must be dreadfully 
bored by the secluded method of its existence, would 
like very much to restore what it conceives to be the 
divinely ordained position of dominance to the devotees of 
the Faith. It is also a“ fact” that the Moors of North 
Africa are bitterly hostile to all Christians, and could, as 
against France, arrange a very dangerous uprising. It 
is a “ fact” also that the blacks of the Congo State, who 
must be millions in number, have been tortured and 
oppressed into a very bitter hatred for all white men. It 
may also be accepted as a fact that the black people of 
Southern Africa would, if they could, drive Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, and Germans all alike into the sea, feeling that 
they would be happier, or, at all events, prouder aud less 
hardly worked, under military tyrants of their own blood. 
These things are all true; and it is conceivable, therefore, 
that whenever they are all ready the whole of the 
black peoples of Africa might rise at once, slaughter out 
the handful of whites now beginning to tax, to direct, and 
otherwise to interfere with them, and might for a moment 
be successful in that great effort. What is not true is the 
deduction that because such an explosion is conceivable it 
will therefore happen. Why should the Arabs, who are 
Mohammedans capable of civilisation, stake their lives for 
the benefit of negro pagans whom they regard with little 
more sense of brotherhood than their white rivals do? 
Why on earth should the Zulus, for example, accept the 
leadership of the Senoussi; and why should a set of 
military monks buried in the desert, whose resources 
for battle, intellectual and material, must be described ag 
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at all events limited, be able to organise a vast continent 
filled by millions of men differing in race, traditions, 
aspirations, and geographical situation for a campaign in 
which, as they well know, they must perish in thousands? 
Europe, no doubt, when every man in it was armed, 
and when its whole population was moved by one of those 
quasi-religious impulses which we describe and denounce 
by the word “ fanaticism,” organised a series of Crusades 
which had at least this advantage,—that they had a 
definite and limited geographical objective. Europe did 
not make much of that great effort, though its foes were 
certainly not equal in strength to the enemy which would 
now resist the blacks, and which, besides being better 
drilled and better armed, wields the almost limitless 
resources now devoted, by what Christians must describe 
as a misuse of science, to the slaughter of mankind. Even 
Asia could not now conquer Europe; and the idea that 
Africa could is one of those dreamy absurdities, born of a 
confusion between hatred and military strength, which 
for some unknown reason seem just now to obsess all but 
the best trained soldiers and Admirals of Europe. There 
may, of course, be—there probably are—many battles 
ahead of us in which the grand distinction between the 
contending armies will be differences either of colour or 
faith or both; but the assumption that those armies will 
be as numerous as nations, and that the white Christians 
will be defeated, is, if the testimony of history is worth 
anything, one of those dreamy speculations, which, we may 
remark, are not without danger, inasmuch as they suggest 
to tle opponents of Europe that Europe is at heart 
afraid of them. It is not in the least afraid, but 
is using its intellect, in default of other objects, in 
order, first of all, to describe all the dangers there may be ; 
and secondly, to persuade taxpayers everywhere that it is 
better to expend their savings upon cannon than to run 
even a distant risk of being overwhelmed by a coloured 
soldiery. 

The lesson of it all, as it seems to us, is to keep our 
consciences clear ; to govern, when we have to govern, with 
mercy and justice ; to be very modérate in the use of our 
scientific superiority ; and not to provoke the collisions in 
which it will be a condition of safety to pour slaughter, as 
it were, out of a bucket. I£ we are challenged, we must 
accept the challenge; but at least let us be sure 
that the challengers, and not the Christians, are in 
the wrong. It was necessary, we suppose, to shell 
Casa Blanca—we see no clear answer to that propo- 
sition—and certainly the French were BP sell but 
it will be well to avoid that kind of demonstration 
whenever it is possible, and to seek to secure that half- 
sullen, half-contented acquiescence which, no doubt, is not 
the most satisfactory of. objects, but which at least 
prevents the children of the world from sacrificing 
millions of lives, besides al] their future hopes, in a mad 
effort at “ barring out ” of which they hardly recognise the 
purpose, and during which they are certain to be blinded 
by their own mad fury as to the only methods through 
which success could be obtained. In Africa, as in Asia, 
the whites might possibly be defeated, or at all events per- 
plexed, by passive resistance; but a rising for massacre, 
even though it were a rising of the whole coloured world 
against Europe and America, could be nothing but a 
jacquerie, and it is one of the great facts of history that 
no jacquerie has ever succeeded, except, indeed, when 
perpetrated through legal forms. 





AMERICA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

FTER nearly ten years of chequered experience in 
A the Philippines, the people of the United States are 
addressing themselves again to the questions : 1s possession 
of the Philippines worth while’ Have we a mission 
there ? What is our ultimate purpose in the difficult task 
of governing them? In the Times of Tuesday we read 
that. the New York Herald estimates the cost to America 
of holding and governing the Philippines since they were 
acquired from Spain at £80,000,000. The Herald remarks 
that this sum would have paid for forty-five battleships, or 
would have made the defences of the Pacific and ‘Atlantic 
coasts of the United States impregnable. “To sell the 
islands,” it says, “and haul down the flag might not be the 
most glorious thing to do, but it would, at any rate, be a 
businesslike proceeding, and less inglorious than to keep 





MERE 
them as at present without adequate protection.” Man 
other American newspapers are advocating the gale of 
the islands. If all the newspapers in America did go we 
still should not believe that the United States Government 
would really sell them. 


We say this, not because we attribute to the American 
Government any foolish stubbornness in thinking that 
their pride is tied up with an empty honour, but because 
we are sure that when the Philippines were taken over the 
responsibilities of the policy were clearly appreciated, and 
are no less clearly appreciated now. Before America 
committed herself to the acquisition of dependencies 
she had long sat with folded arms and watched the 
relations of the European nations with their colonies 
She had seen colonies exploited for the enrichment of their 
possessors; she had seen the old East India Company. 
which necessarily thought of trade more than of decent 
administration, turned into a responsible Government 
which ruled in the interests of the governed; she had seen 
France in difficulties because she neglected the golden rule 
for the management of colonies; she had watched the 
painful history of the Chartered Company in South Africa: 
and above all, she remembered why she herself had broken 
away from Britain, and she had in mind the reasons of 
the war with Spain from which she had only just emerged. 
Was not the origin of that war simply and solely the 
Spanish habit of governing distant possessions for the 
benefit of the mother-country ? When the American 
Government took over the Philippines, then, it is as cer- 
tain as anything can be that they did not regard the new 
possessions merely as a “ business proposition.” They did 
not say: “We mean to add to our material wealth and 
our strategical strength by this act. If after a fair 
trial the plan does not pay, we shall drop it.” In Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mouth the words “ manifest destiny” had a 
very different meaning. He meant that the United States 
had had a policy imposed upon her by circumstances, and 
that she could not shirk it whatever the difficulties. If that 
were not so, there would have been justice in the gibes at the 
plirase “ manifest destiny” as the disarming and specious 
title of a policy of grab. We hope that those who once 
argued for expansion will not now lend any force in 
retrospect to their opponents’ strictures. For to abandon 
the Philippines would, in our opinion, undoubtedly have 
that effect; it would be a renunciation of a purifying 
responsibility ; it would be a virtual admission that the 
“white man’s burden” which America desired to take up 
was not the burden of carrying helpless persons through 
the quagmires of misgovernment and barbarism to the 
safety of good government, but the burden of a groaning 
purse. If any “anti-Imperialist” doubts whether the 
American policy of acquisition was so single-minded as we 
suppose, he need only refer to the proclamation which 
General Otis was instructed to publish in the Philippines 
in 1901. In it the American Government guaranteed the 
establishment of an honest Civil Service, which would 
govern and dispense justice for the good of the people, and 
would so far as possible employ Filipinos themselves for 
the purpose. In a word, the intention was obviously todo 
for the Philippines what Britain was doing for Egypt. Is 
that policy to be ended because progress is slow, and 
the early stages have been expensive? We do not 
believe it. 

We would not underrate the difficulties. When America 
parted from the traditional conception of herself as a self- 
containing Republic which had no concern with the troubles 
and turmoils of the world outside her own happy shores, 
she had no men trained to civil administration in remote 
and diflicult parts of the world whom she could despatch to 
the Philippines. A Civil Service had to be created on the 
spot, forged out of bitter experience. America had nothing 
like our Indian Civil Service or the officials of our Colonial 
Office. But who are our Civil and Colonial officials 
abroad? ‘They are mostly the sons of professional men, 
of lawyers, doctors, and clergymen. America has similar 
classes. It seemed certain—it still seems certain—that 
she could produce similar officials from similar material. 
Given the same experience, the same traditions and the 
same abilities would grow. We confess that they have 
been longer in growing than we expected. ‘The Philippines 
have been the chief, because the most exacting, school of 
colonial government for America. Properly managed, its 
influence would tell at home, for it must not be suppo 
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that the people of a mother-country sanction and control 
offshoot of their own Administration abroad without 
being themselves affected by its operations. A moral as 
well as a pecuniary benefit is to be set down on the credit 
side of a nation which provides honest governance outside 
its own borders. We hope, at all events, that the school 
will not be closed without very urgent reasons. If the 
demand for the sale of the Philippines should become more 
insistent, it will be very interesting to see whether the old 
ideal of America as the Republic aloof from all external 
responsibilities will be reasserted. No doubt it is too late 
to reassert it successfully; but we can well understand 
and sympathise with the point of view of men—par- 
ticularly of old men—who regret the unique dis- 
tinction the United States once had among the Great 
Powers of the world. One thing to be remembered in 
examining the construction of a colonial rule in the 
Philippines is that the expense cannot possibly be so great 
henceforth as it has been in the past. The conclusion 
cannot be resisted that money has been wasted, but every- 
thing learned is a guarantee against further waste. 
American troops in the early stages of pacifying the 
country marched up and down without any serious attempt 
io make good the ground as it was won by the establish- 
ment of a just and useful civil rule. Nor could they 
easily understand why Aguinaldo and the Tagal peasants 
resented so bitterly the presence of foreigners who meant 
so well. Were not the 'Tagals Christians, and why should 
they resist the domination of men who were not only 
Christians, but, unlike the Spanish friars who preceded 
them, just and honest? Nothing cools ardour like 
ingratitude. But gratitude must not be expected. If 
Lord Cromer wrote a book of maxims for colonial adiminis- 
trators, he would certainly put that in the number. To 
Americans, however, the slow progress, the ingratitude, 
the expense, are all galling. It is not surprising. The 
American army in Luzon was in a hurry, to begin with; 
perhaps the Civil Service is in a hurry too; certainly the 
Americans at home are beginning to hurry,—to say that 
the whole business must forthwith pay or be shut down. 


We have said nothing of the strategic significance 
of the Philippines, partly because we have preferred to 
consider the matter on other grounds, and partly because 
it is a matter of dispute. But it is obvious that in 
the present circumstances, when there is talk of trans- 
ferring the American Navy to the Pacific, and when the 
dangers to the peace of the world are recognisably there, 
the proposal to sell the Philippines could not be seriously 
entertained. To whom would they besold? Not to Japan. 
If strategic reasons did not forbid that, religious reasons 
certainly would, And in every other case an objection 
could be discovered. We would even go so far as to say 
that a civilised Power which has deliberately undertaken 
the governance of an inferior people has no right to sell 
the country into the possession of others. We foresee that 
the question cannot become acute for some time. But if 
the expenditure on the Philippines continues too high to 
be tolerated after all, why should not our fortunate 
experience in Egypt be imitated ? Why should not a Pro- 
consul be chosen to guide and inspire the reconstruction of 
the Philippines, and with it create a new pride and efficiency 
in the Colonial Civil Service? Why should not Mr. Roose- 
velt be asked to undertake that vastly important and 
honorific task? In a little more than a year he will be 
free. In two years he will be rested and have a heart 
for any fate. With General Leonard Wood as his 
lieutenant, what might he not accomplish? Could he 
devote his powers to a work of wider import? At all 
events, till some solution as heroic as that had been 
attempted, we, as ardent well-wishers of America, should 
not reconcile ourselves to the sale of the Philippines. 





THE ENGLISHMAN IN CANADA. 


QUESTION of considerable importance is discussed 
4 at length by Mr. C. F. Hamilton in the current 
number of the National Review. It is the relations 
between English emigrants and the Canadians whose 
community they have joined. It seems that a_ short 
time ago the Toronto Globe opened its columns to the 
discussion of complaints which had been made of the 
attitude of Canadians to newcomers from England, and 
that the resulting correspondence revealed whut will be 
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to most stay-at-home Englishmen, at all events, a rather 
surprising state of things. The Globe was “ inundated ” 
with letters, of which the general expression was that 
Englishmen felt that in Canada they were disliked. With 
Scotchmen, Welshmen, and Irishmen Canadians could get 
on almost at once; but the Englishman was different. 
Some of the reasons which Mr. Hamilton finds to account 
for this are worth considering: of one which he mentions 
a little casually he has probably not made enough. He 
is perhaps intentionally polite; perhaps only an English- 
man would realise easily that there are certain kinds of 
roughness or rudeness which, if he is convinced of the 
sincerity lying behind them, he does not resent, but 
values. 

The list of possible reasons drawn up by Mr. Hamilton 
for the “ prejudice against English newcomers” discussed 
in the correspondence in the Toronto Globe is long and 
varied. But the reason which appears to come first aud 
foremost is simple enough. ‘The Englishman arrives 
expecting to find one thing and finds another. He expects 
to find “a country which is the replica of home—not so 
polished, not so highly organised, but none the less a copy 
of the original.” It will be “a New England—a Little 
England—a Larger England—a rougher and uncultured 
Englaud—another England of some sort.” He is dis- 
appointed. He does not realise how little of English, 
comparatively speaking, there is in Canada. Take the 
population, to begin with. Out of a population of nearly 
five and a half millions (the figures are those of the Census 
of 1901) one million and two-thirds are French-Canadians; 
there are more than three millions who are British. But 
of these nearly a million are Irish, eight hundred thousand 
are Scotch, and only one million two hundred and sixty 
thousand are English. Not only that, but of the English 
only two hundred and one thousand were born in the British 
Isles. Most certainly, then, the English immigrant will 
discover that “ Canada is nota specifically English colony.” 
More; that very word “colony” would not be used 
readily by a Canadian, and an Englishman is apt to 
forget that. Technically, of course, Canada is a colony, 
“but no Canadian pronounces the word ‘ colony’ without 
acute distaste. ‘There is intense devotion to the Crown and to 
the Empire, sometimes expressed in somewhat flamboyant 
terms,” but with that goes an increasing irritation with 
“any suggestion that Great Britain—still more, that 
England—‘ owns’ Canada, or that Canada should boa 
‘loyal,’ in the submissive sense, to the Mother-country.” 
Other words have different significations for Canadians 
and Englishmen. Canada, for instance, is not regarded 
by the Canadian as a British “ possession.” Canadian 
loyalty “is due, we think, to our King and to the 
Empire,” but “we regard England as owning Canada 
as much as Yorkshire owns Kent,” and “the Englishman 
who comes with an idea that he is visiting an overseas 
possession of his native isle will find himself in an 
unpleasant atmosphere.” Instead, the tendency is towards 
an increasing Canadianism, financially and politically ; and 
with this development there is developed also a certain 
“touchiness,” which the Englishman, apparently, does 
more than other Britons to excite. The Canadian “ is as 
sensitive to comment by visitors from a more complex 
society as the country boy is to the criticism of his city 
cousin.” The sense of nationality is new; the more 
exasperating, then, that it should not be immediately 
recognised by others. 

A great deal of this is soundly observed, and justifies 
Mr. Hamilton in asking whether an Englishman deciding 
to migrate to Scotland or Wales, and attempt to earn his 
living, would not meet with as much criticism, and perhaps 
ridicule, as might come his way in Canada. Would he not, 
in his new country, be more or less a “foreigner” ? 
Possibly; but a more important question remains. Why 
should it be the Englishman, of all Britons, who when he 
takes up new quarters is the most apt to excite resent- 
ment, and in his turn to become resentful? Without 
doubt it is not because he is the most ignorant. It is not 
because he is the least able to appreciate relations of facts, 
or questions of proportion, or because he is the least able 
to endure hardship, or because he starts with the greatest 
misconceptions or prejudices, or, indeed, because he is the 
most lacking in qualities which go towards the making of 
a good citizen of an adopted country. It is because he 
possesses a quality which is possessed by none of the other 
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three in an equal degree, and because that quality induces 
in him a habit of mind which he can only shake off with 
the utmost difficulty and after long lapses of time. It is 
the one characteristic which can explain the whole of his 
history ; the one key to his career, successful and unsuccess- 
ful; the one explanation of his distinctions, his failures, 
and his contradictions. He is the most silent of them all. 
That is the reason and the difficulty. Mr. Hamilton 
recognises it to a certain extent, but not with sufficient 
realisation of what the characteristic of silence entails. 
He adds almost as an afterthought, after bringing forward 
a number of excellent arguments to illustrate his main 
contention that the Englishman expects England in 
Canada, and is disappointed, that “a host of concrete 
things could be mentioned I might dwell upon 
the Englishman's reserve, his power—singular, even 
terrible, and curiously galling to the man of one of the 
young new nations—of assuming that nothing about him- 
self is of interest to his new acquaintances.” It is an 
admirable summing-up of an Englishman; but the 
Englishman’s critic does not quite see all that it 
means. He might see more if he were to reflect that he 
has used the word “terrible” of the English character. 
An Englishman has only to realise—and he will realise it 
with amazement—that any aspect of his character can be 
“terrible” to persons of British, even of English, descent, 
and he will find the dislike with which he meets the easier 
to understand. He will deprecate the dislike the more, 
but how is he to help it ? 

Perhaps both Englishmen and Canadians could “help 
it”’ a little more than thev think. Mr. Hamilton, in all 
seriousness, gives his Englishman one practical piece of 
advice, which amounts, doubtless, to more than it looks. 
He must by no means wear a cloth cap, nor kuickerbockers, 
nor leggings ; he must rather be circumspect and Canadian- 
like in trousers and a hat. He might do more than that. 
He might recollect that his habit of silence, if it is natural 
and national in its origin, is also partly acquired. The 
Englishman is very stri.tly reminded, from the day when 
he first leaves the nursery for the schoolroom, that he 
must on no account talk about himself and his own doings 
and belongings ; he must not “ put on side.” He has an 
enormous, and in some ways oppressive, fear of “ putting 
on side,” and his refuge, wholly understood by his fellow- 
Englishmen, is in silence. He cannot, among Englishmen, 
be * putting’on side” if he says absolutely nothing. He 
forgets that among persons of other nationalities he may 
be “ putting on side” precisely when and because he says 
nothing. ‘hey do not understand the silence; they 
think it, or may think it, the swagyer of contempt. 
He, then, is to all intents doing precisely what it 
is the object of his life not to do; he should realise 
that, and ‘take off the side.” Those who have 
to bear with him might be able to help him in their 
turn. They would, perhaps, forgive him partly for his 
silence if they realised that, according to his creed, the 
Englishman must never, if he can by any means avoid it, 
be a bore. He knows he would bore other Englishmen if 
he were to “ gas” or to * buck,” as he would put it, about 
himself; he forgets that others may be politer, or more 
interested, listeners. Is there any greater, or more radical, 
regeneration needed in either party? Almost certainly 
not, for the most ultra-Canadian apparently admits that in 
time the Englishman adjusts bimself to the situation, 
becomes even more royalist than the king. That does 
not, however, rob the present situation of an aspect which 
is a little pathetic, since on every side the original inten- 
tions are as excellent as the type of citizen which, doubt- 
Jess after delay aud some misunderstanding, they eventually 
produce. 





FREE-TRADE AND SOCIALISM. 

FPXHE September number of the Nationa! Review, noticed 

at length elsewhere, contains a very brilliant, but, 
in our opinion, an entirely wrong-headed, article by Mr 
Garvin (by far the ablest of the Tariff Reform publicists) 
jutended to prove the proposition that Free trade and 
Socialism are naturally allied. As a proof that Socialists 
are Free-traders, he quotes Mr. Curran’s speech in the last 
Preference debate, which he seems to think the Spectator 
has not examined with sufficient care. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Garvin, Mr. Curran has only this week given evidence 
of the kind of Free-trader he is. The Morning Post of 





Wednesday prints an interview with Mr. Curran in regard 
to the Government's very proper purchase of horseshoes in 
America, because at the present time they can be obtained 
there more cheaply than at home. “TI base my position,” 
said Mr. Curran, “on the broad general standpoint that 
not a penny of the money which is raised from the 
British taxpayer for the purpose of equipment of either 
the Army or the Navy ought to be spent in a foreign 
country.” The Labour Party would at all times strenuousl 
support English firms as against the foreigner. Me 
Haldane’s position in sending contracts p cand was 
utterly inexcusable. ‘It is a demonstrably false economy 
which makes a small saving at the sacrifice of home 
labour.” He was not, added Mr. Curran, a Tariff 
Reformer, but here at least was a half-way house in which 
Tariff Reformers and Labour men could comfortably meet 
and say to one another: “Let us keep our own work 
among our own people.” As we have pointed out 
elsewhere, there are in certain cases substantial grounds 
for not. buying war-supplies abroad, but Mr. Curran, ag 
we understand him, by no means bases his contention on 
these special considerations. He is for giving employment 
in the home market on economic grounds. If this is Mr. 
Curran’s idea of Free-trade, all we can say is that it is not 
ours. What Mr. Curran calls the “half-way house” in 
which he can sit comfortably with Tariff Reformers is, in 
fact, the ‘Tariff Reformers’ front-parlour. 

Mr. Garvin’s failure to connect Socialism and Free- 
trade is not the only point in his article which calls for 
comment. It is pretty evident from its general tone that 
Mr. Garvin’s notion is to kill Socialism with kindness, 
He wants to tell the British people that the Tariff 
Reformers will give them the same thing as the Socialists, 
though with a different label. We confess that this notion 
of fighting Socialism leaves us cold. If we are to have 
the thing, we do not much care whether it is called 
“Socialism” or ‘Social Reform.” One would be as 
burdensome as the other, and as likely to pauperise and 
demoralise the nation. One or two of Mr. Garvin's 
confessions, by the way, are not a little remarkable. For 
example, he tells us that “the absence of a tariff hinders 
the formation of great syndicates—which are becoming as 
necessary to the industrial sphere as ‘ Dreadnoughts’ in 
the naval—and prevents employers from developing their 
full strength incombination.” That is no doubt quite true. 
F'ree-trade is not a soil in which Trusts can grow up. But 
then, unlike Mr. Garvin, we are not enamoured of the 
rule of monopolies such as exist in America and other 
countries blessed with a tariff. Mr. Garvin tells us 
also that there is nothing mysterious in the alleged 
reasons for regarding free imports as a Socialist policy,— 
“an attitude which some Tariff’ Reformers, equally with 
Unionist Free-traders, have found it difficult to mnder- 
stand.” Mr. Chamberlain certainly found it difficult, for 
it may be remembered that in his speech in the House 
of Commons immediately after the election of the pew 
Parliament he appealed to the Libour Members to support 
his policy on ‘l'rade-Union and Soeialistic grounds,—his 
assumption being that Soc’alists were naturally opposed 
to Free-trade. Why, he asked, when they were agreed in 
wanting to keep out alien labour, should they not agree 
also in wanting to keep out the products of alien labour? 


Very courageous are somo of Mr. Garvin's obiter 
dicta. “We [the Unionist Party] are at present,” he 
tells us, “drifting passively and unmistakably towards a 
repetition of the last disaster.” And this theugh Tariff 
Reform has captured the Uniouist Party ! Mr. Garvin 
is so much depressed by this reflection that he 
whirls wildly round looking for a leader who will be 
able to change matters and bring about a state of 
things where the Unionist poll in the constituencies 
will not “still refuse to rise above zero.” “If Lord 
Rosebery were a Tariff Reformer he could make the 
oratorical campaign, and it would give bim the finest 
platform opportunities of his life ; but Lord Rosebery 18 no 
longer sufficiently serious about the Empire or himself. 
We are sorry for Mr. Garvin, but we venture to assert 
that Lord Rosebery will never go over to the Tariff 
Reformers, and that the reason is exactly the opposite to 
that given above. It is because Lord Rosebery %s suffi- 
ciently serious about the Empire and about himself that he 
refuses to adopt a policy which must end in the ruin of the 
Empire and in the confusion of any statesman misguided 
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enough to hitch his waggon to that illusive comet, Tariff 
Reform. We must give one more example of Mr. Garvin's 

imism. ‘ Why,” he asks, “do the Unionist leaders, 

amid many excellent Parliamentary pleasantries, fail to 
invent one phrase that sticks?” The answer is easy: 
Because the adoption of ‘Tariff Reform involves a sort 
of mental bankruptcy. Mr. Chamberlain after he became 
a Tariff Reformer lost not only his power of touching the 
popular imagination, but also that quality of illumination 
tor which he was once famous,—a quality which did much 
tu draw closer the Mother-country and the Colonies during 
his tenure of the Colonial Office. 

Yet another point in Mr. Garvin's ariicle demands 
yotice. There must, he tells the Tariff Reformers, be 
a programme beyond the Fiscal question. “ This is where 
we are still more seriously lacking.” Old-age pensions, he 
goes on, are the approaching issue, and they will dominate 
politics in the near future. “We may dimly imagine 
what final ruin would overtake the Unionist Party if it 
were led by the Spectator to take up an attitude of mere 
negation ou this question. The next dissolution would be 
an abyss. Weare bound to have a definite scheme ; tariff 
revenue must supply the main part of the financial basis; 
the scheme ought to be simple, but it must in any case be 
bold. Toujours Taudace conveys essential wisdom even 
though it is an elementary maxim. A return to that 
healthy platitude would be the political equivalent 
of the simple life. We must not only revise our 
whole programme. We must do it with daring. We 
must overhaul the whole mechanism, and most mercilessly 
scrap whatever is obsolete. We must find methods that 
will conquer, and they are to be devised if there is full 
will to win the causes we profess. ‘To be effective the 
new programme ought to be as decisive and alarming to 
the timid as were the Unionist reforms of the great decade 
1887-1897. Once grasp the fact that social reforms are 
inevitable, that the real choics before us is whether they 
are to be financed on one method or another, and it will 
be seen that all who work to maintain Free-trade are 
working to promote Socialism. Tariff Reform is in- 
hereutly the juster, as the more powerful and flexible 
system of revenue; financially it is the sole alternative.” 
Comment is hardly necessary. We will merely ask those 
members of the Unionist Party who, though Tariff 
Reformers, are not Socialists, and who are not inclined 
to spend thirty millions a year on pauperising the 
uation, whether they really think, if this is what Tariff 
Reform means, that “the game is worth the candle.” 
That there may be a certain amount of delay in giving the 
answer is possible, but we cannot doubt what it will be 
when itcomes. The bulk of the Tariff Reformers, when 
they realise that Tariff Reform is to be the instrument by 
Which Socialistic legislation is to be carried into practice, 
will drop it like the red-hot iron it is. The Socialists, on 
the other hand, when they realise, as they soon will do, 
that they cannot carry out their schemes under Free-trade, 
are destined to become Tariff Reformers. But that con- 
version will be fatal to ‘Tariff Reform. ‘lhe ordinary 
Turiff Reformer may not be a very clear-headed person, 
but on one point he is clear enough. He is going to be on 
the opposite side to the Socialists. To sum up, the force 
of circumstances is gradually producing a situation which 
must inevitably unite the Unionists on the old basis and in 
a strenuous opposition to Socialism. Whether that will be 
wider uew or old leaders remains to be seen. Iu any case, 
Socialism, involving a tariff, as opposed to Anti-Socialism, 
based on our existing fiscal system, will become the 
dominant political issue. 

We have found much to criticise in Mr. Garvin's paper, 
but before we leave it we must not fail to express our 
appreciation of its brilliancy, and also, from certain points 
of view, of its political insight. It is a comfort to cross 
swords with one who is no mere repeater of conventional 
party clap-trap, and who has the true political courage. He, 
at any rate, dares look Tariff Reform in the face, aud see 
Where it is leading. 





TERTULLIAN AND THE PLAIN MAN. 
{HRISTIANS of to-day have a faith in common with 
/ those of yesterday, and with those of a thousand years 

ago; in fact, they have a faith in common with the Apostles. 
But while we still profess and call ourselves Christians, it is 











most likely that we should not offer to an inquirer the same 
proofs of the truth of our religion as au equally good Christian 
would have offered two or three hundred years ago. His 
proofs, again, might easily differ from those which satisfied 
his ancestors. Mediaeval science is meaningless to us; and as 
to mediaeval metapbysics, we have not the patience to read 
them. If we look back to the early Church, the Fathers are 
now little read; and if we turn to a time immediately behind 
our own, no one would now quote Paley in order to confound 
a sceptic. Old “evidences” are rejected, and new ones 
accepted from age to age,—so true is it that while know- 
ledge vanishes away, faith abides. It is impossible but that 
this reflection should suggest to the man who thinks about 
theology at all that there is some evidence for the truth 
of Christianity which is not subject to the destraction 
of time, and which has upheld it during those transition 
periods when threadbare sanctions for its credibility were 
being called in question and new ones were not yet conceived. 
As we look back across the ages, it seems as though the 
witness of the Spirit were able alone to sustain from within 
that which men have exhausted their moral strength for ages 
in endeavouring to prop up from witbout. 

Some such thoughts as these must have crossed the mind 
of Tertullian when, hot controversialist as he was, he paused 
in the midst of his theological dialectics to appeal to a new 
witness. “TI call in a new testimony,” be writes in his treatise 
called “De Testimonio Animae,” “yea, one which is better 
known than all literature, more discussed than all doctrine, 
more public than all publications, greater than the whole man 
—I mean all which is man’s. Stand forth, O soul 
whether thou art received from heaven, or sprung from earth ; 
whether thou art formed of numbers, or of atoms; whether 
thine existence begins with that of the body, or thou art 
put into it at a later stage; from whatever source, and in 
makest man a rational being, in the 


whatever way, thou 
highest degree capable of thought and knowledge,—stand 
forth and give thy witness.” It is the soul of the plain 
man that Tertullian would question. “I call thee not,” be 
goes on, “as when, fashioned in schools, trained in libraries, 
fed up in Attic academies and porticoes, thou belchest forth 
thy wisdom. I address thee, simple and rude, and uncultured 
and untaught, euch as they have thee who have thee only, 
that very thing pure and entire, of the road, the street, 
the workshop. I want thine inexperience, since in thy small 
experience no one feels any confidence. I demand of thee the 
things thou bringest with thee into man, which thou kuowest 
either from thyself, or from thine author, whoever he may 
be. Thou art not, as I well know, Christian; for a man 
becomes a Christian, he is not born one. Yet Christians 
earnestly press thee for a testimony; they press thee, though 
an alien, to bear witness against thy friends, that they 
may be put to shame before thee, for hating and mocking 
us on account of things which convict thee as an accessery.” 
Christians, he says, writing about the year 200, give offence 
by proclaiming that there is one God who is Lord of the whole 
universe. Yet at the back of the popular mythology this idea, 
he maintains, stands firm. “ Bear thy testimony, if thou 
knowest this to be truth; for openly and with a perfect liberty, 
such as we do not possess, we hear thee both in private and in 
public exclaim : ‘ Which may God grant,’ and ‘ If God so wiil.’ 
By expressions such as these thou declarest that there is One 
who is distinctively God, and thou confessest that all power 
belongs to Him to whose will as Sovereigu thou dost look.” 
Nor, he continues, is “the nature of the God we declare 
unknown to thee : ‘ God is good, God does good,’ thou are wont 
Again, he goes on: “ As among us, as belonging to 
is u most 


to say.” 
the God of benignity and goodness, ‘ Blessing’ 
sacred thing in our religion and our life, thou too sayest as 
readily as a Christian needs, ‘God bless thee.’ Christians 
are mocked, he says, for maintaining that men exist after 
their death. Yet “the man in the street” says “* Poor man” 
of one who is dead, and in a different mood declares that 
when celebrating the feast of the dead be has a sense of the 
presence of his friend. Further and further be pushes this 
argument. Does the ordinary man really believe in annihila- 
tion? He thinks not. “ How happens it that thou cursest, 
as one capable of suffering from thy curse, the man whose 
memory comes back on thee with the sting in it of some 
old injury?” In like manner, also, how is. it that, “in 
thy kindly feeling to Lim to whom thou art indebted for 
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favours, thou entreatest repose to his bones and ashes”? 
Among the learned heathen there are those who acknowledge 
the one true God, he admits, but they “bold withal that 
He is neither Searcher, nor Ruler, nor Judge.” They 
believe that they are “honouring God in freeing Him 
from the cares of keeping watch, and the trouble of taking 
note.” Yet these very philosophers, “ elsewhere, confessing 
that the soul is divine, and bestowed on us by God, stumble 
ugainst a testimony of the soul itself.” Conscience declares 
to them that God is a righteous judge. “So thou art always 
ready, O soul, from thine own knowledge, nobody casting 
scorn upon thee, and no one preventing, to exclaim, ‘God 
sees all,’ and ‘I commend thee to God,’ and ‘May God 
repay,’ and ‘God shall judge between us.’ Then, in a burst 
of spologetic eloquence hardly surpassed by Paul on Mars 
Hill, he declares that behind all the myths and ceremonies of 
paganism is to be found the dim vision of the Christian's 
God. “ How is it that, even with the garland of Ceres on the 
brow, wrapped in the purple cloak of Saturn, wearing the 
white robe of the goddess Isis, thou invokest God as judge ? 
Standing under the statue of Aesculapius, adorning the brazen 
image of Juno, arraying the helmet of Minerva with dusky 
ficures, thou never thinkest of appealing to any of these 
deities. In thine own forum thou appealest to a God who is 
elsewhere.” With the fire of a Hebrew prophet he proclaims 
the eternal unity and the everlasting desire of the soul to 
find rest in God. “Though under the oppressive bondage 
of the body, though led astray by depraving customs, 
though enervated by lusts and passions, though in slavery 
to false gods; yet, whenever the soul comes to itself, as out 
of a surfeit, or a sleep, or a sickness, and attains something 
of its natural soundness, it speaks of God.” “ These 
testimonies of the soul are simple as true, commonplace as 
simple, universal as commonplace, natural as universal, 
divine as natural.” In the heart of man and in the operations 
of Nature Tertullian sees ever-new evidence of his own faith. 
“The condition of all things is renewal,’ he writes. “ All 
things when they bave departed return to their first condition, 
all things begin when they have ceased, they are ended that 
they may be born. Therefore the whole revolving wheel of 
existence bears witness to the resurrection of the dead.” 
Had he ever heard the sentence so early attributed to 
Christ: “ Raise the stone, and thou shalt find Me; cleave the 
wood, and there am I”? It is not impossible. 

“ How astonishingly modern all this is!” the reader is con- 
strained to exclaim. Certainly the witness of the soul does not 
become old-fashioned. Tertullian himself is a witness to this 
fact when he writes from his heart and his experience of those 
essential things which Christ taught,—of the relation of the 


soul to God, of man to man, of prayer, and of conduct. His } 


words still live, but his polemics and his theological disserta- 
tions, his tirades against heresy, both before and after he 
became a Montanist, have turned to ashes. The modern man 
is weary to read them. Yet this paragraph upon prayer 
might well have been written yesterday. “ Old-world prayer, 
indeed, used to free men from fires, and from beasts, and from 
famine ; and yet it had not then received its form from Christ. 
But how far more amply operative is Christian prayer! It 
does not station the angel of dew in mid-fires, nor muzzle 
lions it has no delegated grace to avert any sense 
of suffering; but it supplies the suffering, and the feeling, and 
the grieving, with endurance: it amplifies grace by virtue, that 
faith may know what she obtains from the Lord, understanding 
what—for God's name's sake—she suffers. ..... Likewise 
it washes away faults, repels temptations, extinguishes perse- 
cutions, consoles the fuint-spirited, cheers the high-spirited, 
escorts travellers, appeases waves, makes robbers stand aghast, 
nourishes the poor, governs the rich, upraises the fallen, 
urrests the falling, confirms the standing.” From day to 
day religious people rely more and more upon the witness 
of the soul. It is not that any reaction in favour of 
obscurantism has taken place, neither is there any wide- 
spread return to the anaesthetic of authority. All thoughtful 
people believe in their right to test all things, and commend 
the energy of the historic and scientific professors who work 
hard that they may state fairly all questions of probability in 
relation to the Christian religion. Nevertheless, these men. 
we cannot but reflect, give us neither the certainty which 
comes of demonstration, nor the reassurance which faith only 


can supply. When St. Paul said “the world by wisdom 








knew not God,” he put philosophically the instinctive con- 
clusion of the ordinary man; and when Tertullian declared 
“where there are three, even be they laymen, there ig the 
Chureb,” he expressed the secret belief of most men who 
are not priests. But Christianity still slakes the spiritnal 
thirst of the Western world, and Christ still offers water 
from the well of life. ‘The ordinary man will not ask, either 
in the study or the sanctuary, whether or no be may drink -— 
“ Let reason theu at her own quarry fly, 
For how can finite gauge infinity ?” 





A DORSETSHIRE FLOWER FARM AND 
DISTILLERY. 

] T is good to find that we are at last beginning to follow in 

the steps of our Continental neighbours, and to realise 
the possibilities of our temperate climate in the way of 
flower-growing for perfume and other purposes. For many 
years the industry has prospered at Grasse, in the South of 
France, and in other places on the Continent, and the dainty 
crystallised violets and rose-leaves and delicious scents pro- 
duced there have found their way into the English market 
and obtained a reputation. There is really no reason why we 
should not manufacture most of these luxuries for ourselves: 
and as the process of manufacture is pleasant and healthfal, 
and the flowers required can to a great extent be grown upon 
otherwise waste and uncultivated land, it is an industry which 
one is particularly glad to see springing up. A specially com. 
mendable feature is the effort which is being made by the 
heads of some of these flower farms to interest the cottagers 
for many miles round in the work, and to induce them to 
grow or collect flowers, and even to take a certain part 
(capable of being performed in their own homes) in the pro- 
cess of scent manufacture. All such widening of interest 
must be helpful and useful to the country-dwellers, and it is 
not only the monetary recompense which is gained by those 
attracted to the pleasant labour. 

The flower farm and distillery of which the present writer 
has had experience is situated in the uncultivated heather 
district in the centre of Dorsetshire. There, in the months of 
July and August, stretch acres of blue lavender, as rich in 
colouring as the seas of wild hyacinth which flood some 
of the Dorsetshire woods in spring. Other fields are given 
up to peppermint, thyme, and sweet balm, more delicious 
to the nose than to the eye, whilst rosemary and elder line the 
roads, and rows of violet plants are to be seen, resting from 
their early and late flowering seasons. The manufacture of 
lavender-water is one of the most important branches of the 
work at this distillery, and in early August the stills are 
working night and day, drawing the sweetness from the vast 
stacks of fresh lavender which are being cut by the sickle, 
like ripened corn. In the temporary works—soon to be 
superseded by a large factory now in process of erection—a 
number of girls are employed in weaving wicker coverings 
for the bottles of scent; these are in all sizes, and some of 
the smaller ones are clothed in the daintiest basketwork of 
fine and beautiful make. Some of this wicker-weaving is done 
in the neighbouring cottages, and forms a profitable industry 
which can be conveniently carried on in the spare time of 
the inmates. Of the share of bome-workers in the actual 
manufacture of the perfumes we shall speak further on. 

The temporary stills now employed are quite inadequate to 
the growing requirements of the flower farm, and an enormous 
copper still has been purchased, and set up near the farm 
itself, which is situated about a mile from the present works 
and future factory, the latter being placed for convenience 
close to the station. This great still is now being built into 
its house of corrugated iron, and when all is in working order 
the giant brews of elder-flower, livender, mint, and thyme 
which will be coneocted therein should produce waters, 
essences, and perfumes in a quantity and of a quality which 
will probably hold their own against the products of Grasse 
and other foreign factories. During the flowering of ‘the 
elder, sacks of this blossom are collected by the country people 
of the neighbourhood and sent in to the distillery, carriage 


| and a varying sum per ton being paid to the gatherers by the 


firm. 

Distilling, however, is not by any means the only method 
employed for extracting the essential perfumes from flowers, 
und the process now to be described is the one most suited to 
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- 
the co-operation of cottagers working in their own homes. In 
this method the principle relied upon is the well-known 
cbaracter of all fats (e.g., butter, cream, milk) as absorbents 
of the tiny volatilised particles in the air which constitute a 
“smell.” Some pure lard is melted and run evenly into 
wooden frames, each holding a sheet of glass; when the lard 
has set, two of these frames, or more, are placed one above 
the other so as to form air-tight chambers lined with lard 
above and below. Within each of these chambers are thickly 
strewn the fresh petals of whatever sweetly scented flower is 
to have its essential perfume extracted. As will be understood, 
any number of these frames can be stacked one upon the 
other, and need take up but little room. They must be set in 
a cool place, and, above all, in one that is free from odours of 
any kind (cooking, for example) and from dust. The flower- 
petals are removed in from eight to twenty-four hours—the 
period varying uccording to the kind of flower used—and a 
fresh supply puton. When the fat in the frame is impregnated 
with the seent to an equal degree wilh a standard sample 
supplied, it is seraped off and put into a covered jar, and a 
fresh layer of lard is run on and the process renewed. In 
some casés each layer may take two or three days, in others 
less time; but this, as well as the length of time during which 
each layer of petals should be left, is only to be determined 
by experience. The managers of the distillery supply frames 
aud fat to any cottagers who will undertake this pleasant and 
simple work, and pay them about two shillings a pound for 
the impregnated lard when returned to them. Some of the 
flowers most recommended for this process ure roses, carna- 
tions, pinks, gilliflowers, jasmine, and lilies-of-the-valley. 
Violets are specially valuable, but the picking of sufficient 
quantities is so laborious that a scent obtained from coal-tar 
is generally substituted. Jasmine is said to be the basis of all 
other perfumes, and is most highly valued. The true old 
clove carnation is much prized, as it is said to be hard to 
obtain now. The further extraction of the perfume from 
the fat by means of shaking the latter up in spirit 
is carried on at the factory, and quite small bottles of 
the highly concentrated essence of various blossoms are 
worth from £10 to £15, a few drops of their contents 
being sufficient to produce as much as a gallon of perfume 
of the ordinary strength. These bottles are made of metal, 
lest, being dropped, they should break and their most precious 
contents be lost. The essences are so strong that in some 
cases they apparently paralyse the olfactory nerves, and it is 
really impossible to distinguish what is being smelt; one is 
only conscious of an almost painful shock to the senses of 
the nose, and after several such one is no longer able to dis- 
criminate between one scent and another for a time. The 
perfume of the scented geranium is one of the most dis- 
tinctive and easy to identify; lavender, on the other hand, 
when highly concentrated seems entirely to lose its character 
and is quite unrecognisable. 

The manufacture of pot-pourri and of prepared lavender 
for bags is another branch of work in which cottagers are 
invited to co-operate. Dried rose-petals and the leaves of 
various herbs are paid for at fixed rates; fresh rose petals 
fetch but a penny a pound, as it is found that it requires nine 
pounds of these to produce one pound of dried petuals. 
Lavender dried, stripped, and screened from dust through a 
sieve is welcomed, and makes from two shillings to two 
shillings and sixpence a pound according to colour and other 
qualities. In the experience of the writer, the secret of keep- 
ing the colour is to gather the lavender just as the flowers 
are fully expanded, but before the lower ones of the spike 
have turned colour in the slightest degree; in spite of the 
professed preference of the firm for young plants, it seems 
to the writer that the blossom of old ones, though smaller in 
the spike, is distinctly bluer, and it has gained very high 
praise and top prices from the firm in question when dried 
and stripped. Drying in a large cardboard box near to, but 
not in front of, the kitchen fire is a very successful method in 
sunless seasons. 

At present the work of this flower farm consists entirely in 
the manufacture of perfumes and essences; but it is hoped 
that eventually a further branch of industry will be opened— 
as at Grasse—in the preparation of crystallised violet and 
rose leaves and other bonbons prepared from flower extracts. 
Meanwhile waste land is being brought into cultivation, 
employment of the most healthful and pleasant kind is being 
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found for country-dwellers, home-work and fresh interest are 
being brought to the doors of cottagers for many miles round, 
and goods for the production of which our temperate climate 
is specially well adapted are being put on the market to 
compete with foreign articles which should find their own 
sale in countries less adapted than ours to supply these wants 
for themselves. 





“ATTILA” AT HIS MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 
I* is related of Attila, the King of the Huns, that he 

ounce rebuked the Cbristian Emperor, Theodosius, for 
his lack of honour. It hus occurred to us—we hope not too 
fantastically—that Mr. Laurence Binyon’s barbarian drama 
Attila is a just rebuke to the less honourable Christian 
drama provided elsewhere by Mr. Hall Caine. The sincerity 
and the beauty of the one are needed by the Dritish 
stage; the baits for ravenous curiosity in the other are 
not. Mr. Laurence Binyon, and Mr. Osear Asche, who 
has produced Aftila, would have deserved our gratitude 
if the play were not nearly so good as it is. Even if the 
verse were bad and the costumes and colours were a little 
less expensive and beautiful than they are, we should 
still have in Ailila something comparable with a “ pageant,” 
and it is not an extravagant hope that those who do not care 
for workmanlike blank verse which rises at times to real 
beauty and nobility may, by an easy transition, spare part of 
their affections from a fashionable craze to bestow on the play 
at His Majesty’s Theatre. For the moment we are putting 
the matter on very much lower ground than it deserves. If 
people flock to see St. Edmund, and the worthies of Oxford 
and St. Albans, and Liverpool and Romsey, in meadow 
pageants, why should they not burn to see a dressed-up Attila 
aus he sweeps across Europe inside a theatre? A play like 
Attila instantly creates an “ atmosphere” in the dullest mind : 
there is the sundered and declining Roman Empire, and the 
barbarian hordes, enjoying a real embarras de richesses, 
puzzled which ripe pear—the Eastern or the Western Empire 
—to bite off first. There is Christianity supported by 
degenerate Emperors, and there is splendidly virile barbarism 
“crouching like death” at the door of Rome. Is it too late 
for the backsliding Roman nation to resist the ¢mminentia 
peccatorum flagella? Is Attila really the Scourge of God? And 
who could say then whether Christianity would appear finally 
to Huns and Goths as a good enough “ superstition” to super- 
sede all other superstitions? Attila sweeps on with his poly- 
glot train of captives, Princes and clowns alike; Rome ekes 
out her dwindling courage with the help of the sacredness of 
her name. Prestige is still worth a legion or two. But we 
need not go on. For the sightseer it is good enough business, 
surely, to make Attila step out of the pages of Gibbon. All 
this, no doubt, might be said for a play about Attila as poor 
as Corneille’s failure. But Mr. Binyon has provided far more 
than an aid to torpid imaginations. His blank verse is more 
direct and compact than any we can call to mind in recent 
English poetical drama. There are fine images in it, but 
they are unusually relevant; there are no frillings. It is an 
unfamiliar experience for a verse-pluy to set you free as early 
as most of the plays in other theatres. 

The chief fault of the play, as it seems to us, is the division 
of the interest in the action. Of course an episodic play might 
be written round Attila; there is no reason why the country- 
men of Shakespeare should renounce his way of writing 
historical drama; but that is not what Mr. Binyon has set 
himself to do. He does not give us the career, or large slices 
of the career, of Attila, but wisely tries to present only one 
incident,—his dallying with the beautiful captive Princess 
Ildico, and his consequent death. The defect is that while one 
issue appears to be intended, it is not clearly enough stated. 
Ildico, after a scornful resistance at first, yields to an over- 
whelming admiration for the crushing personal power of Attila, 
She falls in love with a superb animal. Meanwhile the sooth- 
sayer foretells that a woman shall be the undoing of Attila. 
But which woman? The love of Ildico, whom Mr. Binyon 
calls a Burgundian Princess, though compelled by wonder, ia 
genuine enough, and it does not change till near the end of 
the play, when she learns that Honoria, the sister of the 
Emperor Valentinian, has sent from Rome a ring and an offer 
of marriage to Attila. (This offer, of course, is as well 
attested us anything in Attila’s life.) Is Ildico estranged 
from Attila simply by sudden jealousy? In that case 
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Honoria, whom Attila has determined to accept later to 
further his schemes, is quite arguably his undoing. Or is 
Ildico partly turned against Attila by remorse when her foster- 
brother culls her a traitoress? The motive would be more 
effective if it were clearer. Jealousy seems to have more to do 
with it than anything, but the cause of the jealousy is introduced 
too late for its effect. It would have been better if the Roman 
offer had been introduced, or at least clearly suggested, to the 
wudience earlier in the play. And then, again, there is a 
division of interest in the aims of Attila. Is his love for 
Ildico a mere passionate digression, or does Le regard her 
calculatingly from the first as a means of building up a dynasty? 
Mr. Binyon’s insistence on Attila’s pride in his sons is very 
interesting, and is a good example of an imaginative super- 
structure built upon what is little more than a bint in history. 
Mr. Binyon credits him with un ambition to estublish his 
Empire in bis sons very much as Napoleon “planted out” 
his family all over Europe. And this idea fits in very well 
with facts, for when Attila died there was no one cbief strong 
enough to weld together again into a terrible machine the 
same diverse and manifold fragments. Frobably these issues 
could not be clarified without reconstructing the whole play; 
but if the motives are vaguer than they need have been, at 
least no one in the audience can have any doubt about the 
character of the one picture Mr. Binyon has wished to draw. 
The essentials of the picture are plain even if they do not 
“compose” perfectly. Attila has lost his zest of fighting for 
the moment, and dallies day after day with Ildico. His Huns, 
for their part, bave lost none of theirs, and like the Scholar 
Gipsy in different circumstances, they wait for the spark to 
fall from heaven on Attila. His mood is satisfied when Ildico 
is not there only by consultations with soothsayers, and the 
drawing of the strong man made weak by crass superstition is 
first-rate. In the first act a comet streams in the sky “like a 
great torch blown by the wind,” and all through the play 
superstitious doubt enfolds Attila. His scene with the 
Egyptian soothsayer, in which the flames on the altar con- 
sume the materials which represent his sons, was genuinely 
impressive. If we were to choose the best scene in the 
play, however, we should take that. in which the elder. 
of Honoria’s two ambassadors from Rome makes the 
offer to Attila. The quiet dignity and melancholy diplo- 
macy of the old Roman as played by Mr. Hignett were 
memorable for those little signs of invention which are 
telling even while they are unostentatious. And the way 
in which Mr. Asche showed his conversion from mistrust of 
the Roman's story, when the Roman appealed to all Hunnish 
instincts by his courage in the face of death, was also 
admirable. We wonder if this passage was suggested to Mr. 
Binyon by the well-known story that Attila was diverted from 
his plan of sacking Rome by the ineffable dignity of Pope 
Leo, who went out to meet him ? 

Except for the size of his person, we cannot imagine a better 
“Terror of the World” than Mr. Asche. The Huns were 
probably very short. Mr. Asche is not that, but be was made 
up with the flatness of head and the squatness of nose which 
were characteristic of the race. If he seemed over-dark—really 
we have seen a less sharp contrast between an Otbello and 
a Desdemona than between Attila and Ildico—tbat was 
probably because Ildico (Miss Lily Brayton) was over-white. 
Nausicaa cannot have had whiter arms than she. The deep 
red-brown of Attila has good enough authority. Offa magis 
quam facies—“a piece of meat rather than a face "—wrote 
Ammianus Marcellinus of the Hunnish countenance. Mr. 
Asche’s splendid voice leads him into rather too much 
declamation. We dare say that the public does not believe 
in a lion that does not always roar, just as it is said that un- 
musical people are never impressed by an organ except when 
tle trumpet-stop is out; but Mr. Asche is capable of modula- 
tions, and would give more value to some of Mr. Binyon’'s 
fine and tender lines by employing them oftener. He leaves 
himself too little reserve to play with. “If,” said the late Dr. 
Watson once to his congregation, “ you sing as loud as you 
can when the line in the hymn-book is marked piano, you 
will be able to sing no louder when you reach a line which 
is marked forte.” 

Tbe manner of Attila’s death in history is quite uncertain. 
The German legends say he was killed by Ildico, and Mr. 
Binyon would be quite right to cause him to die at ber bands 
even if there were not so many legends on the subject. It is 











just as likely that he died, as some historians say, through 
the bursting of a blood-vessel. Corneille makes him die 
bleeding at the nose. But no matter; our only doubt in the 
play was whether Ildico could have so easily despatched 
Attila, or perhaps we should say whether Miss Brayton could 
have so eusily despatched Mr. Asche. And would not the 
“sword of God,” which was reputed almost like Excalibur 
have been of some use to Attila instead of being 
so easily turned against him? The colour designs of 
the play arranged by Mr. C. S. Ricketts are admirable 
and not least in this, thut though they must have cost much, 
they did not continually invite the spectator to remember it. 
All-blue and all-red scenes have an air of simplicity as well as 
of grace; but perhaps it would not be beyond the powers of 
professional enthusiasm to refrain from spoiling them by the 
introduction of brilliant points of white light. Attila would 
not be less monstrous nor Ildico less beautiful in suffused 
light. We must not end without giving an example of Mr. 
Binyon’s verse. In the following passage Ildico, speaking of 
herself in the third person, is torn between her rising love and 
her duty to her own people :— 
“She is a woman now, 

And she has known what madness in men’s blood 

Blinds them like hunger ; tasted the sharp breath 

Of suffering, and beheld the different world 

Dark under cold heavens, deaf to anguished cries 

That pierced into her heart. And yet sometimes 

She listens to her old thoughts asking her 

Will Attila be less than she had dreamed ? 

Will he, even he, be nothing but the storm 

That yesterday crashed on our roofs, and now 

Where is it? None knows. O, you burn and waste; 

But blackened earth teems richer for her loss 

When all your Huns are past—Speak, Attila! 

I have told my heart out, I am in your hand. 

Take me, and bind me, and kill me,—what you will— 

But let my people free! I plead for them, 

As I will answer for them.” 

We congratulate Mr. Binyon on his play, and Mr. Asche on 

his enterprise in producing it. 
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THE STATE OF THE NAVY.—THE HOME FLEET. 

[To rue Eprron or tae “ Srecraror.”’} 
Sir,—Persistent attempts have been made of late to induce 
the belief that the mobilisation of the Home Fleet for 
inspection by his Majesty, and the “strategic exercise” which 
followed, furnished conclusive evidence of the sea-going capa- 
bility of that fleet, and its readiness for immediate service in 
ease of war. At the conclusion of the inspection a signal was 
made stating that “his Majesty the King was greatly pleased 
with the efficient condition of the Home Fleet.” In the King’s 
Speech, also, the following passage occurred :—* I have recently 
reviewed the newly constituted Home Fleet, and was profoundly 
impressed by the efficient condition and admirable appearance 
of my ships, and the fine bearing and discipline of the officers 
and men of all ranks.” Statements of this nature properly 
command respectful consideration and carry great weight; 
but the issues involved are so serious that there can be no 
impropriety in examining how far the Royal inspection and 
approval go towards a settlement of the controversy that has 
arisen in regurd to the real condition and fighting capability 
of the Home Fleet. 

The points which have been in dispute include the 
following. Have individual ships, especially those in the 
Portsmouth and Devonport Divisions, been maintained in 
good repair and full efficiency as regards propelling apparatus, 
armaments, and all that makes for fighting power? Have 
the several divisions of the Home Fleet been properly exer- 
cised and trained at sea? Can ships manned on the “ nucleus- 
crew” system be reasonably considered available for active 
war-service as soon as their complements bave been brought 
up to full numbers; or is not a period of training necessary 
before they can be possessed of full fighting efficiency ? 
Could the Home Fleet as it lay off Cowes be regarded 
as a fighting force capable of immediate use in war, und 
able to deal an enemy a heavy blow? Was it merely 
« fleet “im the making,” requiring to be “licked into 
shape” by its Commander-in-Chief? These and other vital 
questions, it is obvious, cannot be decided by mere external 
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» of Jong lines of warships lying at anchor. It may 
ed, therefore, that his Majesty the King, whose 
judgment and tact are unfailing, made no reference to matters 
of that kind either by his signal or in his Speech. His 
gracious words simply expressed what ull spectators must 
have felt; for no one could have failed to be profoundly 
impressed by the magnificent gathering of ships, and the 
conviction is universal that the bearing and discipline of all 
ranks of officers and men in the Royal Navy leave nothing to 
be desired. As a fresh demonstration of the magnitude of 
the British Fleet and the excellence of its personnel the 
gathering off Cowes may have served a useful purpose; but 
it farnisbed no answer to the questions above enumerated. 
Tue existence and constitution of the fleet were known before ; 
no one doubted the capacity of the ships to proceed to Cowes 
from the ports at which they were ordinarily stationed. The 
cruises made during the period of mobilisation were all 
performed at low speeds, and furnished no test of 
steaming capability. The fleet manmuvres undertaken 
were of a simple character; the “strategic exercise” 
subsequent to the inspection has been described by one 
of the most ardent udvocates of the efficiency of the 
Home Fleet as baving “in reality very little stratezy in 
it.” Yet, strange to say, the series of incidents which has 
been described briefly in the foregoing terms bas been made 
the cecasion for asserting, at great length, that the “ Home 
Fleet as a whole is ulready a very powerful factor, 
well organised in all its parts, in our national system of 
defence on the seas, that its standard of fighting efficiency 
and instant readiness for war is already a high one and 
advancing every day, and that in no very long time it will 
challenge and sustain comparison with any sea-going fleet 
afloat.” Even if all these opinions and predictions were 
correct, it would still be true that the recent mobilisation does 
rot furnish grounds upon which they could be based. They 
can be regarded only as expressions of personal opinion, the 
value of which must be assessed in view of the experience, 
authority, knowledge, and bias of the authors, some of whom 
have displayed on many other occasions readiness to accept 
and endorse couleur-de-rose statements originated in official 
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be assum 


quarters. 

The story of the recent mobilisation of the Home Fleet is 
really a very simple one. Ata date fixed some time before- 
hand the complements of the ships were rapidly brought up to 
full numbers, and the ships proceeded to sea. ‘T'hey remained 
on active service for a few weeks, a large proportion of the 
time being spent at anchor. The divisions were occasionally 
exercised in fleet tactics, including night exercises, and the 
whole fleet was worked together at times. Throughout these 
movements the speeds attained were very low,—ten or twelve 
knots not being exceeded, according to published reports. 
The maximum engine-powers developed were probably only 
oue-quarter to one-third of the reputed full powers of the 
engines ; there was no real test of steaming capability 
either at full powers or over long distances. Similarly, there 
was no test of the general efficiency of the armaments. The 
firing trials made by the ‘Dreadnought’ in presence of the 
King were most successful, but they only proved the excellence 
of individual gun-layers, and were made at comparatively 
sbort range. ‘The ‘Dreadnought’ took no part in the 


strategical exercise, and the cruise did not furnish any 
decisive information in regard to her maneuvring and 


fighting qualities in comparison with those of preceding 
types of battleships. 

The strategical exercise which followed the inspection 
involved sbort runs at low speeds and simple tactical move- 
ments, The Devonport Division went down Channel to the 
Start and returned, the Nore Division went up to the Straits 
of Dover, and the Portsmouth Division cruised near the Isle 
of Wight, where a mock fight took place. It would bave 
been extraordinary if this modest programme had not been 
carried out successfully. It did not approach in severity or 
extent former programmes for naval mancuvres carried out 
woder the old and much decried system in yogue prior to 
1904. Yet these earlier efforts have been contrasted dis- 
advantageously with the latest mobilisation and exercises ; 
their good features have been ignored, and the “ break-downs ™ 
have been exaggerated. 

So far as can be ascertained from official documents and 
speeches, or by personal observation and inguiry, there Las 
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undoubtedly been a considerable increase in the efficiency 
of the Home Fleet of late. This improvement may 
have been assisted by public criticism of the arrangements 
first announced. It is the fashion, no doubt, to speak of 
these changes as gradual developments on lines laid down 
long ago, but the original statements of intended policy 
hardly justify the claim. The essential point, bowever, 
is that there have been changes for tbe better, especially in 
the commissioned ships of the Home Fleet, and for these we 
must be griteful. The Nore Division is a strong one, com- 
prising many powerfal ships of modern types, all being fully 
manned. Provided that this division has adequate sea- 
training given to it, there can be no reason why it should not 
be made as efficient as any of our sea-going fleets. The 
Portsmouth and Devonport Divisions of battleships and 
cruisers are manned by nucleus crews, now amounting to 
sixty per cent. of full complements, as against forty per cent. 
formerly. These increased complements are a distinct 
advance ; the larger crews should be able to keep the vessels 
in better order and can be better drilled; but these ships 
cannot possibly be regarded as equal in condition and 
efficiency to fully manned sea-going ships. The time they 
spend at sea is comparatively limited; the drills cannot be 
carried out as thoroughly ; and the completion of complements 
must be supplemented by a period of training before full 
efficiency can be reached. Moreover, it is notorious that 
many of these ships have already reached, or are now 
approaching, the condition when thorough refits are required, 
so that their steaming and fighting capability are inferior to 
their reputed capability corresponding to full efficiency and 
perfect condition. 

The “special service” vessels of the Home Fleet—including 
the * Royal Sovereign’ class and many other valuable ships— 
are said to be available at five days’ notice. They have 
“skeleton crews” amounting only to eight or ten per cent. of 
the full complements, and from the nature of the case it must 
be impossible for this handful of men to keep the ships fully 
efficient, even if they were not otherwise employed, as they are 
said to be frequently. This is a serious fault in existing 
arrangements, needing immediate reform. As matters stand, 
ships in reserve must inevitably deteriorate in condition as 
time goes on, and be unfit for service when-an emergency 
It is idle to talk of five days sufficing for their pre- 
paration even now; and the condition of some of them is 
unsatisfactory, especially as regards machinery and boilers. 
If the reserve of ships is to be made a reality, action must 
be taken to bring them up to a proper standard of efficiency, 
and to keep them thereat.—I am, Sir, &c., Civis. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


[To Tuc KRorron or Tue * Srecraron.”) 
Sir,—It may very well suit the tactics of the Liberal Party to 
cripple the House of Lords in the way threatened by the 
Government, and force it by dint of reiteration to endorse its 
decrees, but will the English people view without a sense of 
shame the degradation of an ancient institution which is 
bound up with the life and history of the nation, and has a 
great record behind it? If the country is once convinced that 
ill Liberal measures will be blocked by the House of Lords as 
far as it dares to exert its privileges, what is to prevent its 
returning a Liberal majority for years to come in order to 
counteract the bias? There is no sign at present of any swing 
of the pendulum in a Conservative direction ; on the contrary, 
a movement seems to have begun threatening Liberal and 
Conservative alike. It is imperative on the Lords. to assert 
their independence of party and to follow the dictates of a 
pure and impartial patriotism. The first step is to purge the 
House of unworthy elements, to limit its numbers by the 
elective process, as in the case of the Scottish nobility, and 
gradually by a process of infiltration to reinforce its ranks 
from the number of those who have deserved well of their 
country. The hereditary principle need not be abandoned— 
fortes creantur fortibus et bonis—and noblesse oblige is still 
w current But no reform will be of any avail 
to reinstate the House of Lords in the confidence of the 
country which leaves it the prey of party and the docile 
instrument of one particular party in the State. That the 
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Leader of the Opposition should be even imagined to dictate 
the action of the House is an outrage to all honourable 
feeling. That there should be even a suspicion of what may 
be called political simony is intolerable. The House of Lords 
has a great part to play, but it will fail to do its duty to the 
Constitution if it is not prepared to initiate a reform of its 
own body which will more than justify itsexistence. Let it be 
no longer a mere obstruction to popular measures, a mere 
drag on the wheel ; let it start legislation. One of our most 
pressing needs at the present moment is the popularisation of 
military training, which is not the same thing as conscription. 
All who have had to deal with the subject are unanimous in 
declaring that there is no better cure of the “ hooligan,” whose 
combative instincts only require discipline. Is Lord Roberts’s 
unrivalled experience to be lost to the nation ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Helensbourne, Abingdon. E. D. STone. 





THE SECOND CHAMBER. 
(To tae Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—Dr. Smith is an historian, and yet he uses the phrase 
“the Second Chamber” (Spectator, August 31st). Historically, 
the House of Lords is the First Chamber. If you take it in 
the sense of importance, that House, by a gradual develop- 
ment of events now reaching its fit conclusion, has come to be 
second, but only in the sense of “a bad second.” How has 
the usage “a Second Chamber” arisen? From the example 
of other countries, which, in imitating our English system, 
have set up two Chambers, but have justified their plan by 
the theory of a checking or revising body. Is it necessary to 
point out how completely our English development differs 
from theirs? It may be that countries where the Parlia- 
mentary idea is not indigenous do need a “check” of this 
sort. But it is obvious that the House of Lords is 
not where it is for any reason which could enter into 
the visions of foreign Constitution-builders. The up- 
holders of “interests” have always been ready to adopt 
any un-English theory that served their turn,—just as, in 
casting about for a theory of the Crown, Dr. Smith says 
that the King stands for the unity of the nation, oblivious 
of his French-Canadian neighbours. Now a fight against 
“interests” is a very English affair, as is also a fight for 
“ interests”; but to call interests by fine names—necessity of 
checks and revisions, &c.—is not. The checking and revising 
theory came in after the House of Lords, as Green and 
Taswell-Langmead say, became for the first time the distinctly 
conservative element in our history, after the great increase 
in the number of Peers under George III. But it never 
became (and may it never become!) the representative of our 
“educated classes,” whom the English people has always 
refused to take at their own valuation. The Lords have 
never been Pharisees, and to attempt to convert them from 
Sadducees into Scribes will deceive no one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
99 Victoria Avenue, Hull. W. WHITAKER. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To tar Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.”)} 
Srr,—It must be forty years since Canon Blackley put forth 
his admirable scheme of compulsory insurance whereby enough 
would be saved between sixteen or seventeen and twenty-four 
by minute payments (? at the local post-office) to provide a 
sufficient pension in old age. I am one of those who have 
never doubted the soundness of the scheme. It is open to no 
objection, so far as I have ever heard, except the supposed 
difficulty of enforcement. In the Spectator of August 24th, 
which has just been sent on to me, Mr. Morton Latham 
quotes a schoolmaster’s suggestion to overcome this difficulty 
by the weekly collection of school pence. But, to say nothing 
of the difficulty of getting even a weekly penny from the 
poorest, such a scheme would shift the responsibility on to 
the backs of the parents, which is undesirable. Surely the 
German method of taxing the wages earned by the young 
through their employers is the best. How would it do for 
every one employing a young person under twenty-four to be 
obliged to give him a certain penny stump with his weekly 
wage of such a character as to be of no use except for paying 
in to the wage-earner's Post Office pension-book? When 
the sum needed has been paid up, it might be payable into 
the bringer’s Post Office savings-book.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Villars-sur-Ollon. F. Davustini Cremer. 
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THE AUSTRIAN PENSION LAW. 
[To Tus Eptror oF Tum “SPkCraToR.”} 
Srr,—The enclosed will, I think, be of interest to your readers, 
I have also more details, but they are too long for publication, 
I fear.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Heatox 
Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E. ; 


Extract from the Law on Old Age and Invalidity Insurance of 
Private Employés, passed in December, 1906, to come ‘tah 
force January, 1909. 

“1. All private employés of eighteen years and older (Imperial 
service excepted) who get a salary of at least £25 a year from one 
employer, as well as all employés in public service who are not 
already insured for old age and invalidity by their belonging to 
a pensions fund, have to be insured at the compulsory private 
employés’ insurance. 

2. Exceptions from the rule as mentioned in No, 1:—People 
who only get their position after the age of fifty-five years, People 
who can claim some other pension provided that it amounts to 
at least as much as the smallest invalidity or old-age pension of 
the fund created by this law. People who were older than fifty- 
five years when this law came into force. 

3. People who have to be insured are classed by the salary they 
get, viz. :— 

Class + £25 —£37} 

«+» = £37}—-£50 

- £50 —£75 

-» £75 —£100 

«+» £100—£125 

. £125 


ae yearly salaries from ... 
a “ -” & 
IvV.— ” ” 

v.— »» ’ 


VI.— an x more ‘than ai 


Premiums (roughly 10 per cent. of earnings). 
I.— 5s. 0d. monthly ... “s = yt ~ paid 


Class 
» ee. « 
» IIL—10s, Od. 
~ te~atie Oh oo 
eo V.—£l pa 
jo VI.—25s, Od, - o os 
Employés getting more than £300 a year pay the whole premium 
themselves, 

4. The insured employé can claim:—I. Invalidity or old-age 
pension for himself. IT. A pension for his widow. III. Allowance 
for the education of his children (to his widow). IV. One bigger 
sum (once for all) for his widow or children. The final settle- 
ment for widows and children is an equivalent for people who are 
not entitled to a pension because of the husband or father having 
died before the hundred and twenty months’ premiums are all 
paid. 

5. The invalidity pension is paid to anybody who has been 
insured for at least a hundred and twenty months; if an accident 
occurs to an employé in his service, and is caused by his doing his 
work, the invalidity pension, or the pension to widow and children, 
is paid out after one month’s paying. 

6. The invalidity pension consists of a fixed amount plus 
increases. ‘I'he fixed amount varies according to the class of 
salary (3) in which the employé was a hundred and twenty 
mouths after his first payment :-— 

Class I.—£7 10s. yearly. Class IV.—£22 10s. yearly. 
» IL.—£l11 5s, yearly. » _V.—£30 yearly. 
» IIl.—£15 yearly. » VI.—£37 10s. yearly. 
An increase of five per cent. per annum begins after one hundred 
and twenty months’ payment of premiums. 

7 and 8 The invalidity pension can be claimed by any 
employé who, because of bodily or mental illness, cannot do his 
work any more: people who are still able to do any work earning 
more than £25 a year are not entitled to claim the invalidity 
pension. If at any time the employé can take his work up again 
the payment of the invalidity pension will be stopped. 

11. Old-Age Pension.—This will be of the same amount as tho 
invalidity pension, and will be paid after four hundred and eighty 
months, whether the insured person is still earning anything 
or not. 

12. Widows’ Pension.—This will amount to fifty per cent. of 
the sum that the insured man would have received in case of his 
invalidity. 

15. Allowance for children until they are eighteen.—This will 
be one-third of the pension of the dead father or mother, and 
two-thirds if both parents are dead, provided that in cases of the 
father being alive the allowance does not amount to more than 
fifty per cent. of the pension that the dead mother would have 
had ; in cases of the mother being dead, the allowance may amount 
toa maximum of seventy-five per cent. of the father’s pension ; and 
in case of both parents being dead, to two hundred per cent. (for 
all the children). If both parents were insured the orphans get 
a pension corresponding to that of the parent who had the higher 
claim. 

26. An employé whose insurance is not continued because he 
is no longer in a position requiring the insurance can claim 
the amounts paid by himself without interest. An employé who 
is out of work need pay no premiums, but sueh breaks are not 
counted in arriving at the periods of one hundred and twenty and 
four hundred and eighty months.” 


ace by employer, 
one J one-third by 
= insured. 
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SUPPLY OF FOOD IN WARTIME. 
(To tue Eprror or tur “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—This bogey of a possible embargo is a constant 
resource of Protectionist politicians who want to make our 


flesh creep, and they all do as “J. J. F.” (Spectator, 
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August 17th) has done,—make the most terrifying assertions 
as to what would happen without giving a particle of proof. 
Let us take one or two facts. There was a bad harvest in the 
United States in 1903, and in consequence the export of 
American wheat fell from a little over forty-three million 
hundredweights to a little over seven million in 1904, and a 
little over six and a half million in 1905. The money values 
for the three years were: £14,495,721, £2,517,425, £2,453,527. 
The exports of flour did not fall off at the same alarming 
yate, but dropped to about half. The combined imports of 
wheat and flour from the United States of America in 1904 
were about thirty per cent. of what they were in 1902. And 
yet provably nobody in the country who is not connected with 
the flour and grain trades in some way knew that anything 
had happened. If, then, a loss of seven-tenths, or, if you take 
wheat only, five-sixths, made no appreciable difference, why 
should the remaining three-tenths or one-sixth work such 
incalculable woe? For the gentlemen who try to frighten 
us generally conjure up visions of starving crowds and 
riotous mobs. To show why our supply did not run 
short, it may be noticed that our imports of wheat from 
Russia rose from £2,146,706 in 1902 to £8,444,134 in 1904; 
while Argentina went up from £1,463,981 in 1902 to 
£7,522,331 in 1904. But there is another error that is made, 
or at any rate suggested. Not only do these alarmists 
exaggerate the importance of America as a source of supply, 
they exaggerate also the importance of corn-stuffs in the 
national dietary. Because the mass of the population fifty 
yeurs ago were living chiefly on bread, it is assumed they are 
doing so at the present day. Now the total of our food and 
drink imports in 1906 comes to £233,439,329, of which cereals 
amount to £67,880,589. These last figures cover, it must be 
remembered, not only wheat, but all kinds of grain. Another 
important fact which is frequently lost sight of is that 
preference to the Colonies woald not make much difference to 
their output of wheat. Canada, for example, is advancing in 
this direction practically as fast as she can. She could not 
get along appreciably faster if there were a 5s. duty. That 
duty would put a lot of money into the pockets of the 
elevator companies, but it would not largely increase the 
acreage under wheat.—I am, Sir, &e., R. SHINDLER. 
61 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





INDIAN DISCONTENT. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Seecrator.” | 

Sir, —At this holiday season, when the office-hoy is let loose 
upon the leading columns of so many of your daily con- 
temporaries, it is idle to expect much light on the Indian 
problem from those budding journalists. One and all appear 
to think that the people of that country are surprisingly 
insensible to the blessings of British rule. In this, however, 
there may be so much of truth, that we have overdone our 
blessings, and worried the people of India by trying to make 
them happy in our way rather than in theirs. This 
tendency has been observable for more than a century; 
even from the time when a well-meaning nobleman con- 
ferred upon the Bengalis the boon of English landlordism, 
and we are still engaged in running a high-class Western 
system with the scanty resources of an Oriental budget. 
One result must necessarily be that the administration, done 
as it is on the cheap, is not more than superficial, and galls 
the country without doing much good. In this connexion we 
might, perhaps, learn something from the Dutch, who have a 
large Eastern Empire, and who, though resembling ourselves 
in many respects, do not share what may be termed our 
missionary zeal. If, as is generally understood, the Dutch 
East Indies are administered on native lines, the fact may go 
far to account for the comparative tranquillity which they 
have enjoyed for more than three-quarters of a century.—I am, 
Sir, &., HisToricvs. 





JOSEPH HOWE. 
{To The Epiron or Tuk “SeeRcTATOR.”] 

Sim,—In his speech before the Canadian Club of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, on August 8th, his Excellency the Governor- 
General of Canada referred in fitting terms to the works of 
the most gifted of the sons of the British dominions beyond 
the seas—the late Hon. Joseph Howe. His Excellency said 
in the course of his admirable speech :— 





“It seems only the other day that I arrived in Halifax to take 





up the duties of Governor-General of Canada. I had two great 
surprises on my arrival,—one, my introduction to the two volumes 
which contain the speeches and public letters of Joseph Howe; 
the other, the impossibility of buying a copy of those volumes 
except at a prohibitive cost. There is not a page of Howe's 
speeches and writings which does not stimulate the imagination, 
please the fancy, and quicken the soul; and if the object of 
education is, as I believe it to be, to quicken the soul, the book 
containing Howe’s speeches and writings ought to be on the book- 
shelf of every school teacher, not only in Nova Scotia, but in 
every portion of the British Empire. I do not understand how it 
is that a province so proud of its possession of Joseph Howe, as 
Nova Scotia has every reason to be, has not taken the necessary 
steps to make this influence felt in every portion of the Empire.” 
The works to which his Excellency referred are “ The Speeches 
and Public Letters of the Hon. Joseph Howe, edited by 
William Annand,” published in Boston, Mass., in 1859, and 
now out of print. Stray copies of those volumes occasionally 
find their way to the auction-room, and command, as his 
Excellency stated, almost prohibitive prices. ‘There has of 
late been a revival of interest in the life and work of the Nova 
Scotian orator and patriot, and it is to be hoped that it may 
result in the collection and publication in book form ef all his 
principal speeches and writings.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Halifax Club. JosEpH A. CHISHOLM. 

[Surely this is an opportunity which will not be missed in 
the publishing world.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE WASTE OF DAYLIGHT. 
[To tur Eprror or tur “Srecraror.”] 

Sir,—Mr., Willett’s dream is delightful. Few dreams improve 
our health, give us holidays, and reduce the National Debt. 
To convert such a dream into reality demands the voluntary 
action of the people—not an Act of Parliament. Do we 
really want to be rid of our evenings indoors? Are they not 
often (especially in our changeable climate) the most pleasant 
part of the day? Has Mr. Willett really done much more 
than embroider with illustrations and statistics the tolerably 
well-known adage that connects a man's early rising and 
retiring with the state of his health, wealth, and wisdom? He 
certainly goes one step farther, for he proposes to put us to 
bed and get us up by Act of Parliament. Personally, I like 
to choose my own time for these operations, and I do not 
desire to deprive others of the same privilege. There is one 
fact which the reader of Mr. Willett’s scheme must lay hard 
hold upon, or the persuasive schemer will wile it from 
his mind. A man who wants his extra sunshine, and his extra 
health, and his proportion of advantage in the reduction of 
the National Debt can have them, as things are, without 
troubling either Parliament or a watchmaker. He can by 
getting up in the morning have the purest and best part of 
the day for his healthy recreations, and so better fit himself 
for the performance of his day's work. I dislike and suspect 
the half-implied, though unexpressed, idea underlying Mr. 
Willett’s advice,—to get through the day's work in order to 
reach its sports. We have gone, and are going, far enongh in 
that direction already. The serious object of a thinking man 
(and of a think ing nation) should be by relaxation to prepare 
for work. Could not the National Debt reduction, and the 
health increase, and all the other advantages which Mr. Willett 
so attractively displays in the front window of his scheme be 
urged on paper by the advocates of total abstinence, vege- 
tarianism, and the simple life in any of its manifold forms ? 
And with just as much and little reason and chance of public 
acceptance ? All the good things Mr. Willett describes we 
have already. His proposal is merely to make us swallow 
them by Act of Parliament, and, moreover, to swallow them 
at annually adjusted and readjusted statutory hours. This 
the people do not desire and will not submit to.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Wm. Frost. 





[To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—I am afraid Mr. Pope's suggestion in your issue of last 
week of a ten minutes’ alteration of the clock on nine Sundays 
would not only give a great deal of trouble to the guardians of 
public clocks, and worry the owners of private ones, but would 
drive into lunatic asylums those line superintendents who run 
boat-trains in connexion with Continental traffic. Eighteen 
times in the year they would bave to make different arrange- 
ments for the ten or a dozen boat-trains under their charge ; 
eighteen different time-tables would have to be issued. The 
tendency must rather be the other way in the direction of 
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making Mr. Willett’s scheme easy and workable, and the 
opinion is gaining ground that to make the change of time as 
simple as possible a problem for the traffic-managers, it should 
be effected in one step, or, at the very outside, in two steps. 
As has been before stated, the railways will be largely recom- 
pensed for their trouble by the great saving in artificial light 
that would ensue, and Mr. Willett wishes to point out further 
that a considerable increase of traffic on railways, as well as 
on tramcars and motor-omnibuses, may be expected, when 
city-dwellers realise that the long light evenings make it 
worth their while to take journeys into the surrounding 
country. 

May I amplify my statement regarding the sunny cbaracter 
of the early. morning hours, which are so generally wasted, by 
giving some facts gleaned from a sunshine-recorder placed on 
a hill in the country far away from the smoke of cities? The 
facts relate to June and July this year. On one day all the 
sunshine was before 6 a.m.; on two days, before 7 a.m.; on 
one day, before .8.30 a.m.; on two days, before 9am. It 
must be remembered that the apparatus only leaves a record 
of hot sunshine ; if it also left a record of those periods after 
sunrise when the sun has little or no power, the figures given 
above might show a considerable increase.—I am; Sir, Xc., 

104 Shoe Lane, E.C. W. A. Fox. 





LONGEVITY. 
(To Tue EviTor or Tug “Seecrator.”] 
Srtr,— With reference to the very interesting correspondence— 
which by an oversight I bave only just seen—in the Spectator 
on the subject of longevity, the following instance of longevity 
in father and sons and their family generally may interest your 
readers, especially as it is amongst Parsees, about whom so 
very little is known in England. The Davar or head of the 
Parsee community of Surit died a few months ago, on 
December 30th, 1906, at the age of ninety-one. His brother 
also died at this age of ninety-one in 1894. Their futher was 
born so long ago as 1769, though he did not attain any 
remarkable age himself, as he died in 1827 at the age of fifty- 
eight. The father of the last-named also died at the age of 
fifty-eight in 1806. His father, and the great-grandfather of 
the Davar who died recently, was born in 1707 and died in 1782 
at the age of seventy-five. Thus the lives of four generations 
extended over a few months short of two hundred years. This 
is very remarkable in India, where people marry very early, 
and consequently the interval between the generations is very 
short, usually not even twenty years. I know of a Parsee 
lady who is hardly eighty, and yet is the great-great-grand- 
mother of a child born to her in the fifth generation last year. 
She became a great-grandmother when she was only sixty- 
two. Thus the instance of the Davar family of Surit, in 
which only four generations extend over two centuries, will 
be considered certainly remarkable among the natives of 
India, and unusual among other people also. The lives of 
the late Davar and his father measure a hundred and thirty- 
eight years, an unusually long period. The father was born 
in 1769, four years before the Regulating Act of 1775 was 
passed and the foundation of the British administration 
and government in this country was laid on a solid basis. 
Fatber and son must have seen between them all the twenty- 
six Governors-General of India, from Warren Hastings down 
to Lord Minto. The father was born only eight years before 
the Empire of the Great Moghuls in India fell in 1761 on the 
field of Panipat; and the two lived under their successors, 
the five English Sovereigns of India from George III. to 
Edward VII. The late Davar was the hereditary chief of the 
Parsees of Surat, and his chiefship has been recognised by the 
English authorities at various times during the last two 
centuries and a half. The British Government had made him 
a Sirdar of the First Class of the Deccan, a high honour 
conferred on one other Parsee alone, and he was known as 
Sirdar Davar Modi Edulji. The facts in this letter have been 
obtained from his family, which is well known as an eminent 
and highly respectable family among Parsees. Soon after the 
Davar's death a few months ago, I brought this remarkable 
instance of the longevity of his family to the notice of my 
people in the leading Parsee paper, and called for an instance 
beating the record of a hundred and thirty-eight years for two 
lives, and two hundred years for four lives. But none was 
forthcoming, because, 1 am pretty sure, none exists. The 
instance, I suppose, bas been remarked upon of the late 





Baroness Burdett-Coutts—who, by the way, died only a day or 

two after the Davar above noted, and at about the same age— 

whose father, Sir Francis Burdett, was born in 1770, that is, a 

few months after the Davar's father. The lives of father ang 

daughter extend over much the same period,—a hundred and 

thirty-seven years.—I am, Sir, &c., R. P. Karxari., 
Tardeo, Bombay, July 3rd. 





“WURRUMS” AND TURTLES. 


{To tax Eprror oF tue “Specrator,”} 


Srr,—May I cite an Indian counterpart to your contributor’s 
delightful story of how St. Patrick consigned the dragons to 
the lakes of Ireland and converted them into “ worrums” 
(Spectator, August 10th)? When the Mohammedans invaded 
the now flourishing and populous district of Chittagong, they 
were accompanied by a famous saint, who under the name of 
Pir Badr is the St. Nicholas of the boatmen of Eastern India, 
Hindu and Mussulman alike. The country was then inhabited 
by the fairies, and their king lived on the hill (still called 
“Pari Pabar” or “Fairy Hill”) on which the Judge and 
Magistrate of Chittagong now hold their Court. Pir Badr 
possessed miraculous powers, and was a canny saint to boot, 
He appeared before the fairy king, and in the guise of a poor 
mendicant humbly demanded as much land as could be 
illuminated by the light of a candle. The unsuspecting 
king agreed, but at nightfall the saint produced a 
wonderful lamp which lit up the whole district with its 
seurching rays, and the fairies were defrauded of their 
dominion. Pir Badr took pity on them, however, and con- 
verted them, not into “wurrums,” but into turtles, and gave 
them a tank to dwell in. “Turtle Tank ” is still one of the 
sights of Chittagong, and its famous tame turtles come at cull 
to be fed. The king can be recoguised by his boury age, his 
dignified movements, and vast size. He is so venerable that 
his shell, from sheer age, hus assumed an iridescent appearance 
like mother-of-pearl. As for Pir Badr, the last Census Report 
of Bengal says that “ there is a hillock in front of the Com- 
missioner’s house which is reputed to be the place where Pir 
Badr lit his Jamp, and here candles are burnt nightly, the cost 
being met by contributions from Hindus, and even Feringis” 
(Portuguese Roman Catholics), “as well as from Muham- 
madans.” No one who travels by boat in Eastern 
Bengal, whatever his creed, should his journey 
without invoking the saint in a rhymed dogyerel familiar 
to all dwellers in that region. Most of us know whut 
happened to Professor Monier-Williams when he went for a 
drive in the Western Ghauts without using the local formula 
by which the god Ganesa is invoked! There are some who 
hold that the very name of Chittagong is in truth Chati-gaon 
—“the town of the lamp”—though it is now piously called 
Islamabad. But more scholarly minds believe that “ Chatra- 
gram” represents an Aryan attempt to “make sense” of 
some indigenous name. In this Sanscritised form it doubtless 
contains an allusion to the ruler’s emblematic umbrella, which 
ulso figures in the familiar “satrap.” It may be worth men- 
tioning, in conclusion, that the Hindus of Chittagong follow 
rites and observances which show a strong survival of sun- 
worship and the cult of snakes. The annual festival of 
Manasa, the snake goddess, is celebrated with great zeal and 
piety.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. A. 


begin 





WEST OF IRELAND SUPERSTITIONS. 
(To rue Evitor or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The custom of placing clay pipes and tobacco on the 
graves at the old abbey in Ireland for the convenience of 
ghosts, to which attention is drawn in your issue of the 
24th ult. by Mr. Leo. W. Pratt, is not without its counterpart 
elsewhere. The Tamil coolies in Ceylon, when there is a death 
among them, place on all the pathways that Jead to the coolie 
“lines” which the deceased occupied, tobacco, betel-leaf, 
areca-nut, also a firestick and a tin of water. This is to 
prevent the ghost from wandering back to its old haunts in 
search of these necessities. I knew a case where a bottle of 
arrack was hung to a stick stuck on the grave of a coolie 
whose death was caused by exposure. The man was a hard 
drinker, and when drunk fell into a ravine. It was a wild 
night, and when found next morning his case was hopeless. 
He was honoured—or, rather, his ghost was—in the way 
common to all coolies, the pathways to the “lines” being 
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in the usual way; but to double-block him, his 
weakness was catered for, and to ensure him undisturbed rest 
the bottle of arrack was supplied extra.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. L. D. 





BUTTERFLY GARDENS. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
grr,—Every Nature-lover will thank you for the very charm- 
ing article in your issue of August 17th on “ Butterfly 
Gardens.” The enhanced beauty which even half-a-dozen 
butterflies will give to a flower-bed is too seldom realised. For 
this reason it was to many of us a profound disappointment 
when such complete failure attended the London County 
Council's attempt to fill one of their parks with these fairy 
visitors. The cause of the failure—about which your writer 
geems rather in doubt—was simple enough. By a really 
extraordinary error of judgment, the carefully reared 
specimens were let loose all together. The bright cloud of 
colour instantly attracted all the sparrows in the vicinity, and 
they swooped upon the newly liberated butterflies, and forth- 
with demolished them. In the same article comment is made on 
the disappearance of certain of the rarer species; but is it 
not a generally accepted fact that butterflies in general are 
becoming woefully scarce? Certainly this is true of the 
Northern districts round London, where they used to be 
abundant. If this is so, it would be good to know whether 
the causes are removable, or could in any degree be counter- 
acted.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. GRoser. 
Wychwood, Barnet. 





NURSERIES OF SEA-FOWL. 

{To THR Epiron oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”) 
Srr,—Having read with much interest your article on the 
nesting-sites of sea-fowl contained in the issue of June 29th, 
[ intended writing in a similar strain to that of the letter of 
Mr. H. Traill Skae pointing out that the fulmar petrel is no 
longer “ restricted to St. Kilda amongst our islands.” 1 am 
glad that Mr. Skae has recorded the breeding of the fulmars 
in Westray, the more so because in 1898, when I was in North 
Uist, the most northerly of the Shetland Islands, I found a 
good many pairs of fulmars were breeding in the cliffs on the 
west side of Hermaness, a headland to the north-west of the 
island, and, according to the keepers at the Muckle Flugga 
light, they had appeared there two or three years before, and 
were increasing in numbers. It seems likely that this species 
is extending its breeding range southwards, appearing as it 
did in Uist about 1896, and in Westray, according to Mr. 
Skae’s letter, in 1899, and it may be that before long (if indeed 
records have not already been made) it will be found breeding 
in suitable localities in Sutherland, Ross, or the Outer 
Hebrides.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Linpsay THACKER. 

Little Mountain, Hope, B.C. 








POETRY. 





A BORDER LAMENT. 


(To “Anodos.” August 25th, 1907.) 
“THERE is music to-night in Joyous Gard, 
In the King’s Hall by the sea.” 
“Let them sing an’ they will, who have the skill ; 
The sea’s the song for me,” 
She said, 
“T only hear the sea.” 


“They are dancing to-night in Joyous Gard, 
In the Castle beside the wave.” 
“Let them dance away, whose hearts are gay, 
But how shall I dance on a grave ?” 
She said, 
“T cannot dance on a grave ” 


“There'll be noon all night in Joyous Gard, 
Till the morrow’s sun shall rise.” 
“The East may be red, ere the lamps are dead; 
Death’s darkness never dies,” 
She said, 


“The guests are thronging to Joyous Gard, 
Like flecks of the wind-swept foam.” 
“ What matter the tread of a world?” she said, 
“One footstep comes not home,” 
She said, 
“ And one will never come.” 
Ion. 





FROM THE CABIN DOOR. 
THERE’ a snowy flock in the moon-black meadow, 
An’ white sheep-mothers dim in the shadow, 
An’ a field beyont that’s grey. An’ by it 
There’ the wide lake lyin’ could an’ quiet. 


There’ a high-hill shore. It’s a wood of hushes., 

There’s ebon islands ringed with rushes. 

There’ a cradle o’ cloud, an’ a star-child sleepin’, 

An’ the edge o’ the mist it’s a-comin’ creepin’, creepin’. 
Witrrip MacDermor. 








BOOKS. ; 


THE TOWN CHILD.* 


Mr. Bray, as a member of the London County Council who 
concerns himself ardently with the children of the town, has 
already made his name familiar to students of social problema. 
In this book he expands his theories; but his work is not so 
much a scientific thesis as a collection of essays. Essays 
which have already appeared in periodicals are, in fact, the 
foundation of the book, and the existence of rather obvious 
joints is perhaps inevitable. Still, there is no more thoughtful 
writer on this subject than Mr. Bray, and we wish to pay a 
tribute to his enthusiasm and industry even when we differ 
from his conclusions most profoundly. We may say at once 
that what interests us most is that, in advocating State inter- 
vention throughout the whole of the upbringing of a child, 
he not only fully acknowledges the arguments of those who 
dread the debasement of the idea of the family, but even 
contends that his programme is framed with a view to pre- 
serving and honouring that idea. This might be mere forensic 
cunning in argument, but Mr. Bray’s sincerity and religious 
conviction forbid us to think so. Mr. Bray lives among the 
scenes of poverty which are the background—indeed, very 
often the foreground—of all his arguments. His standpoint, 
at once religious and Radical-Socialistic, reminds us of that 
of Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, with whom, we believe, he has 
worked in common. Such men will always command a hearing, 
whether in Parliament or the County Council, because they 
speak with devotion and honesty. We hope Mr. Bray's 
book will be read and pondered, but we shall be surprised if 
many readers accept as proven the case for State inter- 
vention all along the line. This book is as good an example 
as we can call to mind of the fact that contact with the 
materials of a problem does not necessarily save the treat- 
ment of the problem from being thoroughly “ viewy” and 
unpractical. 

The first part of the book is psychological. It discusses in 
the technical language which psychology has invented the 
effect of environment on man, and the counter-effect of man 
on his environment. Environment is of two chief sorts,— 
there is the environment of the town, and the environment of 
the country. In the country the chief influence is the Nature 
element; in the town it is the human element. We cannot, 
however, admit that the two main environments of civilised 
Like Mr. 
Bray, we anticipate the continued urbanisation of the popula- 
tion ; but not only do we look forward to ameliorations of the 
town life which shall make the urban environment ultimately 
as healthy as it is stimulating, but we assert that the ameliora- 
tions have long since begun. The well-to-do classes fled the 
smoky towns when the rapid hugger-mugger expansion of the 
“industrial revolution” set in; but the conception of great 


mankind are capable of this sharp distinction. 


towns as a workshop too dreary to be dealt with seriously as a 
place of habitation did not last long. It was recognised that 
many people must live there, and live there permanently. The 
movement began by which towns were to be made healthier by 
“Jungs,” by the broadening of streets and planting of trees, 
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made more beautiful by the establishment of noble buildings 
and picture galleries, and. made more interesting by the con- 
centration there of the obvious symbols of cultivated life. Of 
course, Mr. Bray knows and appreciates the extent of this 
movement as well as we do; but he writes as though it did 
not exist. In other respects we cannot admit the justice 
of his sharp contrast between the country as nearly all 
good, and the town as nearly all bad. He wisely refuses to 
assume, in the absence of exact figures for a long enough 
period, that there is physical deterioration in the nation; but the 
rashness which he renounces in one case has no terrors for him 
in another, and he boldly rushes in to an assumption of the 
absolute healthiness of the country and the absolute unhealtbi- 
ness of the town. The “country” generally means in practice 
a village, and no one who has had any experience of the mani- 
fold ailments of villagers will consent to the truth of a contrast 
which is as violent as that between black and white. Even the 
continual noises of towns may be a nerve-poison of which the 
human system becomes automatically tolerant. And we suspect 
that Mr. Bray writes of noise with the bias of some painful 
personal experiences. Alphonse Daudet called London “ The 
City of Silence.” There are people who cannot sleep in certain 
parts of the country in June for the nightingales. Even the 
objects of reverence, as they present themselves to the mind of 
a child, are found by Mr. Bray almost exelusively in the 
country. In the country there are the squire and the exalted 
mysteries of the manor-house. But is there nothing in the 
common sights of London to inspire reverence? Is there not 
the trooping of the colour? Is there not the Lord Mayor in 
his coach? Are there not frequent processions significant 
and impressive ? 

Mr. Bray's programme for the salvation of the child by 
indirect or direct means includes a statutory minimum wage, 
the universal provision of meals in State schools, a municipal 
milk-supply, the feeding of mothers, the State support of 
widows with children, and the offering of prizes for lowering 
the infant death-rate. We need not retail all the points, which 
have often been placed before the public, though never so well 
backed as by the forcible writing of Mr. Bray. ‘The minimum 
wage is regarded by Mr. Bray as the first essential in every 
social scheme; without it he thinks little or nothing can be 
done. As regards the feeding of school-children, he declares 
positively against all selective methods. The meals must be 
for all without question. We cannot ourselves see why, if 
meals were supplied to those children who were shown by 
medical inspection to require them—medical inspection, which 
is undoubtedly wanted, would work in most conveniently here 
—the cost of the meals should not be recovered from negligent 
parents who were able to pay without the excessive difficulty 
Mr. Bray imagines. We do not advocate this plan, or any 
other of State feeding, but as a matter of interest we should 
like to know why the machinery which recovered school-fees 
in the old days should be inadequate to recover meal-fees. As 
to reluctance in prosecuting guilty parents, we do not see the 
need for “an army of spies.” ‘The law would be set in motion 
at the word of the medical inspectors of schools. We should 
say that public opinion, if we may judge by the operations of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, becomes 
stronger every year in favour of such prosecutions. Prosecu- 
tions would be popular, not the reverse. Mr. Bray’s argument 
for providing meals is characteristic :— 





“Neglecting that class of the community which under any 
circumstances would be unable to give children sufficient food, 
because the wages are too small or too irregular to purchase what 
is required, there is a much larger number of children, coming in 
many cases even from the home of the artisan, who remain 
delicate and ill-nourished because improperly fed. These children 
have become accustomed to and demand a highly seasoned diet, 
rendered appetising by the copious addition of pickles and 
sauces—a diet which, while it stays the pangs of hunger, ruins 
the digestion and fails to supply sufficient material for the 
building up of the body. Compared with the cost of wholesome 
meals this diet is extravagantly expensive. It is common experi- 
ence that the ehildren, with appetites deranged in this way, 
dislike and at first find a difficulty in assimilating the more 
nutritious and the more suitable sorts of food. Here then at the 
outset we are face to face with a widespread evil, entailing a 
waste of money and a waste of human energy. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the harm done. We cannot educate the 
parents; we must therefore educate the child. Mere book 
lessons are futile and good words a fond delusion. The children 
must learn to like wholesome food by becoming accustomed to it 
in their earlier years, and they can only become accustomed to 
it by being provided with the means of testing its value by the 
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proof of actual consumption. They will not be supplied 
such meals at home, they must therefore receive them at a 
Nothing short of this will be of any avail.” ‘ . 

Mr. Bray’s scheme for settling the religious difficulty mee 
to us more visionary than anything in the book. He would 
have the State “neutral.” By this he means, not that all 
religious teaching should be given out of school hours, but 
that religion and ethics as they present themselves to the 
mind of the teacher should be taught freely, and incorporated 
with all the other lessons, at the teacher's discretion. The 
teacher would apparently put his own religious experience at 
the disposal of his class. We tremble to think what the 
result might be, and in spite of the excellence of the essay— 
excellent for its form and its high level of thought—we find it 
difficult to believe that Mr. Bray really supposes that his plan 
would cause strife to cease. 

The author's argument that the consciousness of family life 
would be intensified, not dulled, by State intervention is in. 
genious. The exactions of much physical drudgery, he main. 
tains, leave no time for the contemplation of family joys in 
working-class households. The State would only set free the 
time for this contemplation. Middle-class households have 
the time, and their family affections are stronger than those 
of the working class :-— 

“Tf, therefore, we desire to strengthen the family relation, we 

must endeavour to lessen the burdens of parenthood and so 
enlarge the possibilities of happiness. The contents of many of 
the previous chapters indicate the course that should be adopted. 
A minimum wage, improved housing conditions, State maintenance 
of widows, municipal schools, municipal dinners, municipal wash- 
houses, municipal playing-fields: the adoption of each or all of 
these proposals will add to and not detract from the vigour of the 
family. It is no doubt true, that if the State were to assume all 
the duties of the parent, the family relation, as such, would dis- 
appear. But there is at the present time a very large margin of 
safety, where the State may interfere with altogether beneficial 
result. In a town the security of the family is menaced by the 
presence of two dangers, which together bid fair to crush it out of 
existence. The first enemy is the cruel burden of the mere physical 
needs; this subject has now been sufficiently elaborated. The 
second enemy which the family has to fight is the misdirected 
enthusiasm of its most ardent supporters. They rightly lay stress 
on the relation as an essential factor in the life of a nation, but they 
imagine that its integrity can best be preserved by being entirely 
neglected. Fearful of any change, and conning the past with a 
narrow and prejudiced mind, they assume an attitude of stubborn 
hostility towards all reform. If it be a question of providing 
work for the unemployed, meals for the children, pensions for the 
old; if if be a matter of municipal trams, municipal wash-houses, 
municipal dwellings, in every instance they raise the ery that the 
independence of the family is threatened, and exhort their friends 
to fight the measure to the death. Is it surprising that the word 
family has come to stink in the nostrils of those who are striving 
to improve the conditions of the poor? Is it any cause for 
wonder if they begin to attack the family and inquire what manner 
of monster this is which can only be preserved by bringing as 
offerings to its den hungry children and suffering mothers? 
There can be no doubt that men are beginning to regard the idea 
of family with hostility, because it is supposed to be a sort of 
ban that tabooes all efforts after social amelioration. It is time 
that these rash and ardent supporters of the family should 
realise the injury they are doing to the cause they have at 
heart.” 
We feel that we are‘among the inflexible individualists at 
whom the author aims his shaft. We cannot repeat here the 
arguments which have been set out at length in the Spectator ; 
but we would assure Mr. Byay and those who think with him 
that we hold the doctrine of the “ survival of the fittest,” when 
employed as a legitimate sociological principle, in as much 
abhorrence as they. If man announced his inability to temper 
and modify in his own case the operation of the evolutionary 
development which prevails in the animal world, he would be 
disloyal to the brain-power God has given him, and unworthy 
of the name he bears. We differ only as to means, but as to 
those we differ fundamentally. 

And we have experience to back our view that the family 
would perish under Socialistic legislation such as Mr. 
Bray desires. We had such legislation, in effect, under the 
old Poor Law, and what was the result? As the Commis- 
sioners reported in 1834, indiscriminate outdoor relief—only 
another name for Socialism—was on the point of destroying 
the family. Children would not nurse their parents in illness 
or old age unless they were paid to do so by the parish. 
Mothers would threaten to turn their children out of doors 
unless the parish would feed them. It is not a question of 
what might happen, but what did happen when the State 
undertook to be a universal Providence. 
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THE LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS.* 

Vavenan writes almost complainingly about the 

ness of the fact that so little has been published con- 
ing Henry Stuart, Cardinal Duke of York, “titular King 
Henry: the Ninth of Great Britain, France, and Ireland,” 
and that “ only in so far ag his course of action is associated 
with that of his brilliant and popular brother the ‘Bonny 
Prince Charlie’ of song and story has the last of the Royal 
Stuarts ever been seriously touched upon; whilst his im- 
portant ecclesiastical career, his personal influence in the 
affaire of his family, and his obstinate assumption of the 

title are little understood and appreciated by English 
readers.” Yet even after reading his interesting and carefully 
prepared book, we confess to being not greatly surprised at this 
neglect. The last of the Stuart Pretenders was not a little of 
a personage; but in the political sphere he was much more 
of a wraith than of a personality. His character, perhaps in 
the real as well as in the conventional sense, was better than 
that of Prince Charlie. He did not become a sot; nor had he 
such relations with any woman as the Young Pretender had 
with Clementina Walkinshaw. On the other hand, he had no 
foree, fire, dash,—none of the qualities that give the redeeming 
touch of romance even to blackguardism. The best that even 
Mr. Vaughan can say is that, “though he was in truth not a 
genius, Henry Stuart was no fool; his excellent rule of the 
See of Frascati, his judicious patronage of learning, and his 
decision to eschew useless political intrigue go far to prove 
his possession of sound common-sense a stately and 
pious Prince of the Church, a lonely and pathetic yet withal 
picturesque and kingly figure, fully worthy to be the last male 
representative of Mary Queen of Scots.” 

On March 6th, 1725, Henry Benedict, the younger son of 
James IIL., titular King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
and Maria Clementina Sobieska, granddaughter of King 
John III. of Poland, first saw the light in the mean-looking 
and dull Palazzo Muti, which had been purposely selected by 
Pope Clement XT. as suitable quarters for his guests. Writing 
of th@ circumstances attendant on the birth of his hero, Mr. 
Vaughan says :— 

“By a singular coincidence the birth of Henry Stuart, who 
throughout his long life always exhibited a peculiar love of peace 
and a strong aversion to domestic strife, occurred at a moment of 
fierce quarrelling within the walls of the palace of the Santi 
Apostoli. Almost on the eve of his second son’s birthday James 
had appointed for his Secretary of State the titular Earl of 
Inverness, an act that roused to fury his consort, who rightly or 
wrongly imagined the existence of a guilty attachment between 
her husband and Lady Inverness, ‘a mere coquet, tolerably hand- 
some, but withal prodigiously vain and arrogant.’” 

Clementina’s death while her children were yet young 
deprived them of the care of a mother, but the fact that she 
had for some years before her death given herself up to the 
spiritual life hardly prepared her for the task of educating 
young men to conquer a kingdom. At one time it seemed 
possible that Henry would be the more martial and adven- 
turous of the brothers. When Murrey of Broughton saw 
him as a boy he came to the conclusion that “all the fire 
of his great ancestors on the Sobieski side seems collected in 
him, and I dare believe that should his arms ever be employed 
in so warrantable a cause as that which warmed the breast of 
his glorious progenitor when a hundred and fifty thousand 
Turks owed their defeat to the bravery of a handful of Christians 
led on by him to victory, this martial young prince would have 
the same success.” It is possible, however, to say the least, 
that this eulogium by Murray was merely a piece of fulsome 
adulation; it is quite certain that from a very early age 
Henry showed that his inclinations were towards peace and 
piety. Mr. Vaughan describes his share in the “ Forty-five” as 
insignificant and “unprofitable,” and speculates thus with 
good reason :— 

“With what exact feelings Henry regarded his brother's 
scheme from the very beginning it is difficult to gauge, but it is 
most likely that he shared the opinion of his father, who, whilst 
admiring and openly praising his elder son’s enterprise, in reality 
only es for ‘his dearest Carluccio’ to return safe and sound 
to the shelter of the old Roman palace. For though James pro- 
fessed himself to be—and in a certain sense undoubtedly was— 
deeply interested in the Scottish campaign, yet to judge from 
the King’s private correspondence on the subject, he seems ever 
to have been a prey to the fixed idea of ultimate failure, a dismal 
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foreboding in which Henry probably agreed. . . . . : In the diffi- 
cult, thankless, and inglorious part he was destined to play during 
‘The Forty-five, Henry certainly did his best, and it was 
Nature’s deficiencies rather than his own ill-conduct that served 
to render him a complete cipher during the momentous year that 
he remained in France whilst his brother was fighting and 
enduring in Scotland. Add to all this the fact of his extreme 
and untried youth—he passed his twenty-first birthday only a 
few weeks before Culloden—and there will then be found a 
sufficiency of reasons to account for Prince Henry’s failure in a 
part that would have taxed to the uttermost the full powers of a 
much older, abler, and more enthusiastic person.” 

Henry Stuart did, indeed, find his mission when he entered 
the Church of Rome; he made an excellent and—being 
enormously wealthy—a munificent Bishop of Frascati for 
forty-two years :— 

“Whilst possessing in a marked degree his parents’ extreme 
piety and loyal attachment to their Church, Henry Stuart had by 
no means inherited either his mother’s asceticism or his father’s 
melancholy, so that he was fully able to appreciate the many 
advantages that his rank and riches brought him. Hospitable to 
a fault, he delighted in expending his wealth upon others and in 
playing the patron to all who were willing to apply to him for 
subsistence or for advancement. He kept what was practically 
an open table in his house, his meals were of the choicest, and 
were always served with such display that they were considered 
to rival the luxurious and extravagant banquets for which his 
friend, the French Cardinal de Bernis, was famous or notorious. 
The magnificence of his household can best be realised by the fact 
that he kept five chaplains in constant attendance, and that he 
maintained grooms, lackeys, and serving-men without number, 
all of a pleasing appearance and of commanding stature, as a great 
Prince should. ..... We should probably search through history 
in vain in order to discover just such another example of untiring 
pastoral zeal combined with so keen a delight in the pomps and 
petty vanities of a decadent age.” 

Mr. Vaughan tells at considerable length the somewhat 
sordid story of “ Charles the Third,” the “ Countess,” and the 
Duchess of Albany, with which that of the Cardinal was bound 
up. Of more interest are the misfortunes which befell the 
old man at the age of seventy-five, when, suffering with the 
Papacy in the misfortunes which came upon it in consequence 
of the disturbed state of Europe, he was driven from his 
episcopal residence, his house sacked, and his property con- 
fiscated. It was then that George IIT. came to the rescue of 
his harmless and helpless rival, and that a pension of £4,000 
was paid out of the Privy Purse to the last of the Stuarts. 
Henry was restored to the bishopric of Frascati, and finally 
raised to the bishopric of Ostia and Velletri, which carries 
with it the deanship of the Sacred College, or the second 
position in the Roman Catholic Church. By that time Henry 
was too old and infirm to appreciate his new honour. In 1807 
he died at the age of eighty-two, having been a Cardinal for 
over sixty years and a Bishop for over half-a-century, 
“whilst for twenty-one years five months and fourteen days 
he had lived a determined but pacific Pretender to the crown 
of a great kingdom whose soil he never trod.” Mr. Vaughan 
dismisses the story of the so-called Sobieski Stuarts thus :— 

“A long ill-constructed myth, the chief mystery of which lies 
in the fact that any educated person could ever have affected to 
credit it. Certain students of Jacobite historical literature pro- 
fess to recognise, not without reason, in the ‘Doctor Beaton’ of 
the story the personality of the Chevalier Robert Watson, yet it is 
difficult to understand what advantage this old charlatan could 
have expected to obtain from an unblushing fraud of this nature, 
and the true reason for starting the Sobieski-Stuart legend must 
therefore ever remain a mystery. It has often been stated that 
the two brothers themselves genuinely believed in the details of 
their own story, and consequently in the reality of their own 
royal descent; and this is far from being impossible, for the 
human capacity to credit what is agreeable to personal vanity is 
naturally unlimited.” 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 
THE completion of this catalogue, which we owe to Mr, 
Charles Sayle’s twelve years of persevering labour, marks a 
date in the history of English bibliography. It is, indeed, a 
long time since any work of at all comparable importance has 
appeared. The scheme was, of course, suggested by the three- 
volume catalogue of English books to 1640 in the British 
Museum, issued under the direction of Mr. George Bullen in 
1884. But that work, in some respects unsatisfactory from 
the first, and at times fantastically inaccurate, belongs to an 
earlier stage of bibliographical science, and the necessity of 
its supersession when opportunity occurs is now generally 
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admitted. In one important outward particular Mr. Sayle’s 
work differs from its predecessor,—namely, in grouping the 
books described under the printer, where he can be ascer- 
tained, instead of the author. Literary students will doubt- 
less regret this; but as they are provided with a detailed 
authors’ index in Vol. IV. (very different from the miserably 
insufficient printers’ index in the Museum volumes), they 
can have no serious ground of complaint; while the arrange- 
ment adopted, and the detailed typographical investigation 
needed to classify books in which no printer’s name occurs, 
have unquestionably been the cause of a substantial increase 
in our still largely inadequate knowledge of the subject. We 
must confess, however, to one misgiving. Surely the wiser— 
as undoubtedly the safer—course would have been to have 
treated books issued without printer’s name frankly as anony- 
mous, adding, of course, in each case any information upon 
which a conjectural ascription could be based. This would 
have saved certain errors of arrangement. For instance, Mr. 
Sayle did not realise till too late the extent to which printers 
were in the habit of lending to one another the blocks and 
ornaments they used for the decoration of their books. This 
is responsible for one or two ascriptions of doubtful authority. 
We have, however, little desire to press the objection, since 
it would be impossible to praise too highly the general manner 
in which the work has been carried out. 

The University librarian, Dr. Jenkinson, prefaces the 
catalogue with some interesting remarks on the various 
bequests which have from time to time enriched the collection 
of early English books. The total collection includes about 
eight thousand items, exclusive of duplicates, and it would be 
interesting to know how many of these have found a home in 
the University Library from the date of their publication. 
The proportion, we imagine, cannot be large. Probably most 
of the works issued by the University printers from 1600 
onwards would be in this position, though the Grace ensuring 
it was not passed till 1622. Otherwise, only individual books 
can be cited, such as Cuthbert Tunstail’s De Arte Supputandi, 
presented in 1522, and the works of King James and Francis 
Bacon, presented in 1620, in each case by the author himself. 
No large benefactions are recorded before the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The Library of Archbishop Bancroft 
arrived from Lambeth in 1646, when Bishops were abolished, 
but departed again at the Restoration. Happily, the 
twelve thousand volumes thus lost were replaced by 
ten thousand bequeathed by Dr. Holdsworth of Emmanuel. 
About the same time another collection almost half the 
size was left by Henry Lucas, the mathematician, who 
had represented Cambridge University in the Parliament 
of 1640. Another seventeenth-century bequest was that of 
Bishop Hacket in 1670. Next, in 1715 George I. presented to 
the University the valuable collection of the late John Moore, 
Bishop of Ely, rich in those early specimens of English 
printing of which such admirable facsimiles have recently 
been published by the University Press. 
seems to have found its way to the Library during the 
eighteenth century, and more than balf the nineteenth passed 
without any striking increase of the collection. In 1870, 
however, Henry Bradshaw—perhaps the most notable bibli- 
ographer this country bas produced, for it was he more than 
any man who transformed what was an art into what is a 
science—presented to the Library under his charge his col- 
lection of Irish books, to which, on his death in 1886, his 
executors added a second Irish collection, together with his 
valuable liturgical works. Most subsequent bequests and 
donations have left almost unaffected that portion of the 
Library catalogued in the present volumes. For instance, 
upwards of sixty thousand volumes, once in the possession 
of the late Lord Acton, are now if the University Library, 
but of these less than thirty come within Mr. Sayle’s pur- 
view. An exception is connected with the name of Mr. 
Samuel Sandars, through whose generosity many valuable 
accessions were made to the Library from 1870 onwards, and 
who on his death, which occurred soon after the present 
catalogue was begun in 1894, left to the University his 
own library, which included over four hundred early English 
books, together with a sum of £500 to be spent in acquiring 
others. 

It is sad to think how the Library has suffered in past 
years from the carelessness of its guardians and the dishonesty 
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of those enjoying the privilege of access. Of the eight 
hundred and seventy-six books from the Holdsworth en 
lection which should appear in this catalogue, only sig 
hundred and six are now forthcoming. The E 

4 : " ¥ most notable 
of the absentees is the unique folio Directorium Sacerdotum 
printed by Caxton, which was stolen about 1778, and is now 
in the British Museum. This work, by Clement Maydeston, 
superseded the Sarum Ordinale or Pica, also sometimes 
called Directoriwm Sacerdotum, the only printed edition of 
which, also by Caxton, is now represented by a few fragments 
rescued from a binding and now likewise at the Mnuseum 
Again, during the thirty-five years which elapsed before 
George I.’s gift was properly housed, it is known that large 
numbers of volumes were stolen, though the extent of the 
depredations remains undetermined. 

It is significant of the difficulties of bibliographical work 
that the three years originally estimated as adequate for the 
preparation of the present catalogue irresistibly grew to 
twelve. Those who have ever embarked on similar under. 
takings will not be surprised at this, especially as by gift, 
bequest, and purchase the collection grew under the 
cataloguer’s hand by something like a third of its bulk. 
while for the rather irritating and very undesirable delay in 
the issue of the index volume the University librarian himself 
takes the responsibility, perhaps a little light-heartedly, 
Considering the character of the undertaking, the unavoidably 
experimental nature of many of the details of the scheme, 
the rearrangement of material sometimes necessitated by 
experience gained during progress of the work, and many 
other hindrances, it is to the greatest credit of Mr. Sayle and 
of all concerned that this invaluable catalogue is now at the 
service of students. We trust that the authorities of the 
sister University will before long be in a position to provide 
us with a similar guide to the far richer treasures in the 
library of Sir Thomas Bodley. 





BOTANY, BIRDS, AND ANGLING* 
THOSE of our readers who combine tastes for botany, birds, 
and angling are fortunate persons. For their benefit we 
propose to notice shortly «a number of recently issued books 
that may be classed under those three heads. Let us begin 
with astriking book on Wild Flowers of the British Isles, by 
Miss Isabel Adams. We find no mention of a second volume, 
but it is to be hoped that Miss Adams intends to complete 
her illustrations of our flora, which so far end with the 
Composite. The increasing army of field botanists who like 
coloured plates will await it with impatience. Her book does 
not compete, of course, with Bentham or Hooker's hand- 
books; but it is sufficiently scientific to enable serious 
botanists to recommend it to beginners. There are some 
eighty full-page plates in this quarto volume. We have seen 
few flower drawings (always excepting Curtis’s Flora 
Londinensis) that have given us so much pleasure to look 
at. From one to half-a-dozen plants are figured on a page; 
but Miss Adams manages to keep the character of each 
species distinct, and the grouping is often full of skill and 
grace. We have nothing but praise for the colouring, 
especially the various greens. The yellow of the rock-rose is 
beautiful, and the more subdued manuves and pinks are 
excellent. It is all slightly conventional, but gives a truer 





* (1) Wild Flowers of the British Isles. Illustrated and Written by H. Isabel 
Adams, F.L.S. Revised by James E. Bagnall, A.L.S. London: W. Heiue- 
mann. [30s. net.J——(2) Nature’s Own Gardens. Written and Illustrated in 
Colour and Line by Maud U. Clarke. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 
[2ls. net.]-—-(3) Flowers of the Field. By the Rev. C. A. Johns. Revised 
throughout and Edited by Clarence Elliot. With 92 Coloured Illustrations by 
E. N. Gwatkin, and 245 Cuts in the text. London -:George Routledge and 
Sons. [7s8. 6d. net. | (4) Manual of British Grasses. By W. J. Gordon. 
With Coloured Illustration of every Species and many Original Diagrams by 
J.T. Gordon. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. [6s. net.]— (5) Bird- 
life of the Borders. By Abel Chapman, F.Z.S. With Coloured Map and 
numerous Illustrations, A New Edition. London: Gurney and Jackson. 
14s, net. |——(6) Woodlanders and Fieldfolk. By John Watson and Blanche 
Vinder. With 40 Illustrations. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [5s. net. |—— 
(7) The Birds of the British Islands. By Charles Stonham, C.M.G., F.R.C.S.. 
F.Z.S. With Illustrations by I. M. Medland. Parts L.-VI. London: F. Graut 
Richards. [7s. 6d. each part.]——(8) The British Warblers. By H. Eliot 
Howard, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. Illustrated by Henrik Grénvold. Part I. London 
R. H. Porter. [2ls. net. |——(9) Wild Life at Home. New and Revised Edition. 
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effect than many an attempt at realism. The stalks are 
sometimes drawn too thick. For instance, in Linum 
catharticum the pedicels should be the merest threads. We 
yegret that, though there is a description of every species in 
all the orders that are dealt with, only about a third are 
represented in the plates. ’ : 

It is impossible to avoid a comparison between this book 
and the next on our list, Nature's Own Gardens, also by a 
lady. Miss Clarke bas written a big book and painted some 
fifty pictures, which show her love of wild flowers. To paint 
flowers in water-colour is a soothing pastime, but to publish 
the results of one’s work is to invite criticism as a pro- 
fessional. Judged by this standard, Miss Clarke is below 
the average. It is because we feel as intensely as she does 
the beauty of a wood full of wild hyacinths that we take 
exception to her work. To the writer the effect of such a 
wood isa lake of grey blue or dark blue, according to the 
light, melting into the surrounding green, not a lot of shape- 
less purplish specks on a green and white ground. The 
foxgloves and the poppies are quite inadequately represented 
in these pictures. They should look like a mass of glorious 
colour. The same remark applies still more to the heather. 
In the ragged-robin, the campion, and the rose-bay willow 
herb, white patches, irregularly outlining the flowers, take 
away any effect of Nature. In the devil’s-bit scabious the 
white patches are avoided, and the result is a pleasant piece 
of colour. The hemp-agrimony deserves a word of praise. The 
text is written in an involved and high-flown style, which may 
oceasionally puzzle the understanding of many readers. 

A new and revised edition of Flowers of the Field, by the 
Rev. C. A. Johns, calls for « short notice. We do not quite 
like the 6ld familiar book in its new heavy form and hideous 
binding. “Johns” is not a scientific or a complete hand- 
book; but it has helped many dabblers in botany. The 
revision, by Mr. Clarence Eilivot, of the text was needed, and 


it appears to be well doue. We notice a few misprints in the | 


Latin names. The little old cuts are preserved, but we can 
only find moderate praise for the ninety-two new coloured 
plates. Perhaps they will help to attract the class of botanist 
for whom they ure no doubt intended. 

The same remarks apply to the somewhat gaudy coloured 
plates in Mr. W. J. Gordon’s Manual of British Grasses. The 
uncoloured drawings of the spikelets, on the other hand, are 
clear and characteristic. Mr. Gordon adopts a method, which 
he has used in his other popular botanical and zoological works, 
of enabling the unlearned to sort out and name any species 
of British grass from the bundred-and-one other British 
species. In this his manual will be fairly successful, though 
the grasses are more difficult to deal with and not so attrue- 


tive to the amuteur botanist as other phanerogams. The | 


arrangement and nomenclature of Bentham are followed, 
which are undoubtedly the best in a work of this’ kind. 

The next book that claims our attention is a new edition of 
an old work on ornithology. Amidst the flood of valueless 
books about birds that are published it is pleasant to see a 
new, and in part rewritten, edition of a work of real merit. 
Bird-life of the Borders first saw the light in 1889. Mr. Abel 
Chapman has now over forty years of notes to draw upon, 
and he bus taken great care in revising a work that bids fair 
to become classic. It is delightful reading, and describes the 
wild life of Northumbria to perfection. Migration, shooting, 
fishing, wild-fowling, and the habits of birds are written of 
with an intimate knowledge that few can hope to acquire. 

In striking contrast to Mr. Chapman's work we may place 
Woodlanders and Fieldfolk. It is the sort of book that is 
eagerly. devoured by the innocent general reader with a taste 
for outdoor literature, but which provokes the critic and tries 
the patience of the naturalist. One cannot turn over many 
pages without finding some statement which is questionable, 
incorrect, or absurd. There is much fine flowery descriptive 
writing. Sometimes it is obvious that the writer has mis- 
apprehended the exact meaning of the words he or she is 
using. We do not know what portions of these sketches of 
wild life in Britain must be attributed to Mr. John Watson 
and what portions to the lady whose name also appears on the 
title-page. We suspect a female pen when we read: “ What 
a gentle, soft-eyed creature is the cow! A picture of sweet 
contentment the huge ruminant suggests, as it stands belly- 
deep in golden buttercups! How dewy its nose, delicately 
fringed its ears, and white gleaming its horns!” A male pen, 
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no doubt, is responsible for many dubious assertions about 
mountain foxes and otters. It may be “a curious fact,” but 
it is certainly not “one perhaps hitherto unrecorded,” that 
“ Reynard’s whereabouts is often made apparent by carrion 
crows” which mob him. Peter Beckford noticed this a 
century ago. We can find little to say in favour of this sort 
of book, except that the authors are doubtless lovers of 
Nature. We could fill columns in pointing out faults. Let 
us turn to something more worthy of attention. 

Among recent works on the ornithology of this country, The 
Birds of the British Islands, by Mr. Charles Stonham, is most 
noteworthy. The first half-dozen of the splendid quarto parts 
are published. It is to be completed in twenty parts, which 





will form four volumes. The price te those who subscribed 
in advance is £6 15s. This is a large sum for a popular book, 
though we do not suggest that it is too much. When there 
; are already so many works on British birds in the field, it is 
difficult to judge a new one fairly. Our verdict is, however, 
fuvourable, and we shall hope on some future occasion to be 
able to notice the conclusion of the work. The author bas 
evidently taken great pains. He is'an eminent surgeon with a 
taste for ornithology. His text supplies the information which 
is required. It is well written, and shows observation of birds’ 
habits. He passes over rare and accidental visitors with a 
reference to the records. Each species truly British receives 
a page or two. There is rather less information than is to be 
found in Mr. Howard Saunders’s Manual, and much less than 
in Yarrell or Seebohm. On the other hand, the text, though 
short, is trustworthy. The authorities ave not quoted for every 
statement; but this is unnecessary in a popular work. It is, 
however, by the plates that the book will be judged. These 
are by Miss Lilian M. Medland. The list of real British birds, 
from the missel-thrush tothe magpie, has been worked through 
so far; and each species is depicted in a full-page, and 
| generally life-size, drawing. These’ pictures are lifelike and 
well proportioned. They are also extremely pleasing artisti- 
cally. But they are uncoloured. No plates of birds in black 
|} and white can be wholly satisfactory for purposes of rapid 
identification. We must, however, accept what an author 
gives us, and not demand what he does not profess to supply. 
| he plates are excellent; but to be satisfactory we think 
coloured plates essential in a book of this nature. 
| We feel this all the more when we turn to the next book 
that must be noticed. The attention of ornithologists should be 
drawn to Mr. H. Eliot Howard's magnificent monograph on 
The British Warblers, although, unfortunately, few will be 
| able to pay so much as a guinea a part. Part I; which was 
published last February, deals only with two species, the 
sedge-warbler and grasshopper-warbler. The text is excellent, 
and contains interesting and original observations. Mr. 
| Howard holds views of his own on the question of sexual 
selection, which he urges with some force, in opposition to the 
generally accepted views. The first part contains a plate of 
eggs, admirably reproduced in colours by W. Greve of Berlin. 
Tbe other illustrations are of the birds, and are thirteen in 
number, of which two are coloured. They are all by Mr. 
Henrik Grénvold, a Danish artist, who is destined to hold 
a place in the front rank as an illustrator of zoological 
works. 

It is a long step from painting to photography. We can 
imagine no more innocent recreation than taking photographs 
of grasshoppers, or barnacles, or even birds. Mr. Kearton, 
who was one of the first to discover the possibilities of the 
camera in that direction, has produced a new and revised 
edition of Wild Life at Home. -It contains the fullest advice 
concerning apparatus, cliff-climbing, methods of concealment, 
and all that experience bas taught Mr. Kearton in obtaining 
photographs of our mammals, birds, fishes, reptiles, amphi- 
bians, and invertebrates. The little volume is profusely 
illustrated by his brother, and contains a mass of useful 
information for those who desire to follow in Mr. Kearton’s 
tracks. We may also mention Pictures from Nature's Garden, 
illustrated with photographs, by Mr. H. W. Shepheard- 
Walwyn. These are stories, for the most part about animals, 
which have been reprinted from the Animal World. The 
humour is of a kind suitable for children, for whom they are 
probably intended. 

In the little handbook of British birds which Mr. Frank 
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Finn bas named Birds of the Countryside we regret to find 
the unscientific and inconvenient plan of arranging’ birds 
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according to the places where they are found. It is a hope- 
less and a useless task to attempt to separate birds found 
“in towns and gardens” from those to be seen “ by wayside 
or woodland.” There is a chapter on classification at the 
end, but a list of the species in proper order is lacking. 
The book is mainly intended as a means of enabling the 
beginner to identify the birds most commonly come across 
in this country. The text is pleasantly written, and well 
suited to fulfil the object which the author has in view. 
Mr. Finn is already known as a writer on the ornithology 
of India, where he held an office in the Caleutta Museum. 


The illustrations are for the most part photographs of living | 


or stuffed birds gathered from various sources. Some of 
them seem familiar to us. The coloured plates are stiff and 
crude. 

We have left ourselves very little space to deal with the 
angling books, Some time ago we reviewed another book by 
Mr. W. Earl Hodgson, and we are glad to observe that, as he 
refers to them, our criticisms have not fallen on deaf ears. 
The former book was, however, rather better worth reading 
than How to Fish, which is, by the way, a singularly ill- 
chosen title. The volume contains little that can be of 
service to those who are beginners in the art, and many 
pages of disquisitions and dialogues, which, we venture 
to think, most readers will find rather tedious. Mr. 
Hodgson excels in fishing with the sunk fly, and it is obvious 
that he has had more experience of Scotch lochs than of 
South Country chalk-streams. He still persists in believing 
that those who object to the use of three wet-flies on a 
Hampshire trout-stream, like the Test or the Itchen, do so 
because too many fish would be caught by that method. 
In one of his chapters he makes great fun of the “ dry-fly 
purist,” some of which is amusing enough. But if one is 
expected to take him quite seriously, it may as well be suid 
plainly that Mr. Hodgson is too little acquainted with the 
conditions which usually prevail on chalk-streams to make 
his views of much value. It is not the fact, as he states, 
that “the Tay or the Tweed in ordinary flow is as clear as 
the Test or the Itchen in ordinary flow.” Nor is it true 
that, ‘though various in size, all streams are astonishingly 
alike; and the ways of fish in one of them are similar to 
the ways of fish in any other.” On the contrary, almost 
all streams vary, and the ways of Hampshire trout are quite 
different from those of Sutherland or Northumberland in 
several respects. Mr. Hodgson makes merry over what he 
calls the “educated trout” theory. But does any one 
seriously deny that trout which are constantly fished for 
become cunning and cautious? On much-fished chalk- 
streams the “gut-shy” fish is well known. He is off as soon 
as the gut-cast catches his eye, and before he has caught 
sight of the artificial fly or the angler. Some of Mr. 
Hodgson’s notions are so absurd that he himself 
abandons them after a certain number of pages have 
been devoted to their discussion. We need but mention his 
proposal to compile a calendar showing what flies would be on 
the water, not only for each week, but for each separate day, 
of the season. The experienced advice of Mr. Marston and 
Mr. Hardy seems to have dissuaded him from attempting this. 
It is when Mr. Hodgson writes of angling entomology that 
he displays the most amazing want of knowledge. He laughs 
at the modern angler or “ purist” who says “sub-imago” for 
* half-fledged” and “pup” for “grubs.” Now “sub-imago” 
does not mean “half-iledged,” us Mr. Hodgson seems to 
think, and the old anglers’ term for the sub-imago form of 
the Ephemeride was “adun.” Moreover, the scientifie word 
for “ grubs” is larve, and not “ pups,” as Mr. Hodgson appar- 
ently suggests. Again, we find Mr. Hodgson writing of “the 
‘ Bphemeride,’ ‘the Trichoptera’ and the ‘ Vulgata’ 
of various species”; apparently believing that Vulgata 
is the Latin name for a family or order of insects. As a 
matter of fact, it is the specific name of a species of Mayfly 
(Ephemera vulgata), and has no meaning in the connexion in 
which he uses it. Of course Mr. Hodgson does not claim to 
be a scientific entomologist, but then he should not attack 
those who know a little more than he does. The experienced 
angler will find a good deal that is amusing amidst much 
that is wearisome in Mr. Hodgson’s book. We cunnot say 
honestly that it will teach the novice how to fish. Mr. 
Hodgson has learnt the advantages of using flies on eyed 
hooks; perhaps he may some day alter some other opinions 


which he holds in opposition to the views of the most 
experienced fishermen. With much that he says on the 
merits of the sunk fly under certain conditions we are in 
complete agreement. 

Mr. Hardy's book on Salmon Fishing is severely practical 
and concerns itself more with tackle than with problems about 
salmon. It is such a book as one might expect from the pen 
of a partner in the famous firm of Hardy Brothers of Alnwick. 
We recognise some of the illustrations, and parts of the book 
have appeared in the “ Country Life Library of Sport.” Mr. 
Hardy begins with a lesson in dressing salmon-flies, which jg 
not an easy art to impart in print. His figures and instryc. 
| tions are as clear as can be expected. He ends with a list ot 
dressings of three hundred and forty-five different salmon-flies, 
which is more curious than useful to the practical angler. In 
the art of casting he is of course well qualified to give lessons, 
since he has won more prizes in tournaments than any other 
man. Butof this kind of competition he truly remarks: « As 
a sport it is excellent, but has little to do with actual fishing.” 
Again, on all that appertains to rods and the latest inventions 
in the way of reels Mr. Hardy’s words carry weight. The 
most interesting chapters, to our mind, are those on “ Fishing 
the Salmon Fly in Low Water” and on “ Spinning for 
Salmon.” These are both branches of salmon-fishing which 
need greater art than is ordinarily required of the salmon. 
fisher. We do not agree with some of Mr. Hardy's remarks 
on why salmon take the fly. But the end of a long article is 
no place to begin discussing salmon problems. 








THE MAGAZINES. 
THE new Nineteenth Century opens with a long article by Mr. 
J. Ellis Barker, formerly Mr. Eltzbacher, on “ The Anti-British 
Policy of Germany.” Mr. Ellis Barker deals trenchantly with 
the confiding optimism of Lord Eversley, and points out 
that, as regards the absorption of Holland by Germany, the 
material advantages of incorporation would weigh strongly with 
the Dutch merchants. Turning to Germany's policy towards 
Great Britain, he contends that the need of providing au 
outlet for the overspill of her population, though not urgent 
at the moment, is bound to become so before long, and that 
by irresistible logic the possession of a Colonial Empire 
involves the control of the sea and conflict with Great Britain. 
The adoption of an anti-British policy is the result of a 
sincere conviction that German ambitions and British 
interests are incompatible, and that the British Empire is an 
obstruction to Germany’s national progress. It is a perfectly 
tenable line of argument that Germany is committed by force 
of circumstances to this particular line of Machtpolitik, but Mr. 
Ellis Barker is not always convincing in his illustrations; e.g., 
we demur to his view that the Kruger telegram was part of a 
deliberate scheme to encourage the Boer Republics before the 
war broke out, and that Germany's support cost this country 
twenty thousand lives and £250,000,000. Even more sensa- 
tional is his contention that the German Government have 
been importing half-starved British labourers as_strike- 
breakers to give the German people an ocular demonstration 
of the blessings of Free-trade and to exasperate the 
German labouring masses against Great Britain. With 
regard to the German Navy, the writer holds that its actual 
strength is underestimated, and that there is strong evidence 
that the German Government intend, in spite of their declara- 
tions, to force the pace, and accelerate the completion of the 
ships already voted. The whole article is indirectly a glorifica- 
tion of the wealth, strength, and the policy of Germany. 
Against so formidable an antagonist it would seem to be 
useless for us to think of holding our own. We have neither 
a Bismarck nor a Bismarckian policy. There is, however, 
according to Mr. Ellis Barker, one way, but only one, out of 
our difficulties :—*“ If Great Britain is not rich enough or not 
strong enough to defend the Empire single-handed, she must 
call upon her sons to aid her, and they will come to their 
mother’s assistance. The latent resources of the British 
Empire are greater than are the latent resources of the 
United States and Germany combined, but they must not 
remain merely latent resources. They must be transformed 
from resources in posse into resources in esse. The great 
Imperial domain must be systematically developed, and be 
filled with white men, &e.” Really, in view of the forlornness 
of this hope and the extreme vagueness of the remedy, would 





it not be much simpler and safer for Great Britain to aim at 
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incorporation in the German Empire? The childish confidence 
of Lord Eversley is bad enough, but the Teutophobia of 
Mr. Ellis Barker—which is almost indistinguishable from 
Teutolatry—is worse. Mr. Archibald Hurd, one of the 
whole-hearted supporters of the present régime at the 
Admiralty, writes nominally on Japan's naval development, 
but his paper practically resolves itself into a eulogy of 
the ‘Dreadnought.’ “ The Dreadnought was an inevitable 
development, but the virtue of the British Admiralty lies in 
the fact that they seized and adopted the main lessons of 
the [Russo-Japanese] war before even the two combatants. 

ee The British Admiralty took the lead in this 
matter of concentration of power in a single hull, and 
now all the nations of the world are following in their 
footsteps.” Some of the facts given in the sensational 
article, “The Moslem Menace,” by Captain H. A. Wilson, 
have been forestalled by the letter on the Senoussi 
movement which appeared recently in our columns. We 
deal with the main bearings of the article elsewhere, but 
may note that Captain Wilson considerably impairs his claim 
toa serious hearing by the stress he lays on the evidence of 
the notorious Dr. Carl Peters. ——Miss Florence Low’s paper 
on “The Educational Ladder and the Girl” is chiefly remark- 
able for ber frankness in asserting that with very few 
exceptions elementary-school teachers ought to come from 
a class which has not received its education in the elementary 
school. For the rest, we may note her belief in domestic 
work as offering an excellent field of remunerative labour 
for properly trained girls and women. But then the tenure 
and conditions of domestic work must be “ radically altered,” 
and “the last remnants of the old feudal idea of service must 
be swept away.” The chief points of the new charter are to 
be fixed hours of work, a definite time for meals, and the 
option to live at home. It may mean higher wages, but with 
domestic workers—the term “servant” must clearly go—who 
have been trained in domestic Training Colleges, superior 
efliciency will lead to economy in other directions. Besides, 
as Miss Low sagely remarks, “as at present there is the 
greatest difficulty in getting domestic workers at all, many 
people will not mind the extra expense.” 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s article on “ National Pur- 
blindness” in the National has very much the same aim as 
that of Mr. Ellis Barker in the Nineteenth 
awaken Brilish readers to the dangers of over-confidence in 
the good intentions of Germany. His method, however, is 
widely different. 
Germany in the present, be draws his lessons from the trend 
of her policy in the past. His remedies, again, are rather 
more specific, notably his insistence on the need of a real 
“nation in arms.” ‘Then he maintains that there is a clear 
eall for England to take the lead in dealing with the situation 
in Macedonia, even though it involved sending a fleet to the 
Piraeus to coerce the Greek Government. But the great 
question is: “ Will England, not alone as regards Macedonia, 
but in all international affairs, definitely renounce the sordid, 





selfish, and superficial creed of Cobden and return to the | 
By way of) 
contrast to Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s paper, it is amusing | 
to read the complaint of “A Radical Stalwart” of “ The | 


and Chatham?” 





traditions of Palmerston 


Fatal Dominance of the Whigs” in the present Cabinet. 


According to this writer, the Whigs in office, “despising | 
democracy and discouraging all strenuous agitation for | 


change, have succeeded in twenty months in discrediting the 
strongest Government in modern times, and the country only 
waits for a General Election to express its want of con- 
fidence.” It is not that they ave wanting in ability—* in sheer 
brain power and force of intellect Mr. Asquith and Mr. 


Haldane have no match among their colleagues "—but that | 
they have “betrayed the Radicals on the Land Question and | 


the House of Lords, and have shown a contempt for national 


opinion in their treatment of the House of Commons, of | 


finance, and of the Army.” The offenders, besides those 
already named, are Lord Elgin and Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Sir Edward Grey, whose conduct of our foreign policy has 
begun seriously to exercise the Radical Press, is not even 
meutioned.—In his monthly letter on American affairs 


Mr. Maurice Low finds himself in entire agreement with | 


Mr. Roosevelt on the great issue of Federal power v. State 
rights, 


position. “That his popularity is very great mo one can 
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question, but unfortunately for him it is not great enough to 
follow him to the polls. But in defeating himself, Mr. Bryan 
defeats his party. The New York Sun truthfully but 
eaustically remarks: ‘ But Hector in his tomb beneath the 
date grove of Mount Ida is a more beneficent quantity than 
the so far unburied Bryan of Nebraska. At least Hector 
can no longer harm his friends.’"”——The editorial “ Episodes 
of the Month” are as irresponsible and vivacious as usual. 
We may content ourselves with one extract in which the 
editor declares that the new Australian tariff “gives us a 
substantial preference over the foreigner, which is as much 
as we can expect and more than some of us deserve. ..... 
It is an earnest of their enthusiasm for the Empire and of 
their confidence in the ultimate triumph of Preference in 
Great Britain.” We wonder whether the bicycle-makers of 
Coventry are prepared to endorse this eulogy of Mr. Deakin's 
“ concession.” 

Professor H. Stanley Jevons sketches in the Contemporary 
the International Federal Government which he believes must 
arise in seventy or eighty years, “provided that judicious 
efforts are made by the friends of peace to hasten the natural 
rate of evolution.” It will consist of three branches,—a 
legislative body, or Senate, electing by ballot the Prime 
Minister, who selects the other Ministers practically in 
accordance with its wishes; the Executive Government, con- 
trolled by a Cabinet of five members; and the Jndiciary. He 
pictures it established at the Hague, and proceeds to show how 
its policy would affect existing problems, as well as to indicate 
how it would have dealt with the international difficulties 
and complications of the past fifteen years. As regards the 
former, he holds that the legislation of the Senate would 
bring about the separation of Finland and Poland from 
Russia, of Hungary and Bohemia from Austria, “ but not 
that of India from English rule, owing to the absence of any 
promise of better government.” As regards the latter, we 
may take his treatment of the South African War :— 

“Had the International Court of Justice I have pictured been 
in existence it would no doubt have granted an application from 
the Uitlanders for complete enfranchisement on a basis of three 


years’ residence. It would not have proceeded further until the 
end of the Kruger régime came naturally with his death, when it 





Century,—to | 


Instead of dwelling on the strength of | 


He bas some acute remarks on Mr. Bryan's peculiar 


would probably have sympathetically considered any application 
for the annexation of the two Boer republics by the British 
| Empire, with a view to the federation of the South African 
States. Had a referendum shown the necessary sixty per cent. 
majority, the union would have taken place within, say, two 
| years, whatever resistance might have been offered by a few 
| irreconcilable Boers.” 

| Professor Stanley Jevons admits that to secure compliance 
with its decrees his International Government will have 
to rely in certain cases on coercion applied by an 
International Army, so that the scheme is to this extent 
removed from the category of millennial forecasts. 
Mr. Edward E. Lang traces in his interesting paper on 
|“The All-India Moslem League” the gradual, and in his 
view inevitable, emergence of the Mohammedans of India 
into the political arenn. This new departure, though 
apparently involving the abandonment of the purely educa- 
tional policy advocated by the late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 
was, according to Mr. Lang, distinctly foreshadowed in the 
later utterances of the great Mobammedan leader. “It has 
| nothing whatever to do with Pan-Islamism,” and as its object 
is to uphold the just rule of the British Government, while 
| maintaining the just rights of all Mohammedan citizens, it 
is “to be welcomed as a loyal movement on the part of 
loyal British subjects making for the solidity of the Empire 
and the preservation of peace.” The friction which has 
recently urisen between the United States and Japan prompts 
“ Cruiser ” to discuss the conditions under which a war between 
the two Powers would be entered into and carried on. Specu- 
| lations of this sort are generally to be deprecated, and the 
| writer is hardly justified in assuming that the racial antipathy, 
| which, in his opinion, is at the root of the trouble, is increasing. 








| Otherwise the subject is treated without sensationalism or 
partisanship. The writer holds that the Western Pacific 
| would of necessity be the theatre of the operations, and that 
in regard to bases, experience of war, and discipline the 
advantage would lie with Japan. At the same time, he 
| shrinks from any confident predictions, and falls back on 
| the safe but unimpressive conclusion that neither side is in 
a position to feel at all certain of ultimate su2cess.——- Mr. 
A. de Bilinski discusses the disintegration of the Turki:h 
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Army, a subject on which he is well qualified to speak. 
The raw material is splendid, but the general disorgavisation 
of the Empire renders cohesion or efficiency impossible, and 
the disastrous campaign in Arabia prompts Mr. de Bilinski 
to doubt whether ‘'urkey will be able to hold her own “in 
her unavoidable struggle in the near future with Bulgaria.” 
——With the most suggestive and original paper in the 
number, Sir W. M. Ramsay’s discussion of “St. Paul's 
Philosophy of History,” we cannot deal adequately in a brief 
summary. We can only note that, in defiance of the teachings 
of modern science, Sir William Ramsay is led by his 
experience and bis reading to confirm St. Paul, and to accept 
the view tbat the history of religion among man is a history 
of degeneration, and that “among the vast majority of the 
natious the history of manners and civilisation is a story of 
degeneration.” We give the sequel in the writer's own 
words :— 

“ Having attained this view I recognised that it was the basis 
of the Pauline philosophy. Iu thia Paul adopted the opinion 
current in pagan society and in pagan philosophy. ‘The practi- 
cally universal view in the ancient world vas that decay and 
degeneration were the law of the world; that the Golden Age lay 
in the beginning, and every subsequent period was a step further 
down from the primitive period of goodness, happiness and sym- 
pathy with the Divine nature. We are too apt to pooh-pooh this 
ancient doctrine as merely an old. fashion, springing from the 
natural tendency of mankind to praise the former times and ways. 
But it was much more than this. It was the reasoned view of 
the philosophers. It coloured almost all Greek and Roman 
literature. It lay deep in the heart of the pagan world. It pro- 
duced the tone of sadness which is hardly ever absent from the 
poetry of Greece and Rome, heard as an occasional note even in 
its poems of pleasure. A feeling like this cannot safely be set 
aside as false. It must be explained; and the only explanation 
is that it arose from the universal perception of the fact that the 
history of the Mediterranean world was a story of degeneration 
and decay.” 

The Fortnightly Review opens with Mr. Swinburne’s 
memorial verses on the death of Karl Blind. The vehemence 
and concentrution of the poet's early revolutionary verse are 
lacking, but in spite of a rather diluted style there are some 
fine lines, such as— 

“ When glories forged in hell-fire fade, 
And warrior empires wither in the waste they made. 


The curses hurled at “ Bismarck and his William” are some- 
what tame.——* East and West in Council,” by Mary Craw- 
ford Fraser, is a striking study of Japanese thought. The 
Western minds in the council are the hostess and an 
American missionary, the Japanese a legislator, a diploma- 
tist, and a thinker. The West argues that religious convictions 
affect but lightly the mind of the Japanese, for they have no 
desire to go forth as missionaries, ‘The East answers that 
with them religion is a state and not, as with us, an action. 
They may not have religious ideas according to Western 
notions, but they possess a spirituality which pervades their 
existences completely. This theme is worked out by the 
different speakers with variety and interest, and the 
symposium is broken off to look at the June sunset 
yetlected in the lake, which also embosoms the reflection 
of Fuji, the symbol of the spirit of old Japan. Colonel 
Pollock writes an article on the problem of Army Reserves. 
He points out that at present a regiment is no more 
than brought up to its proper strength by its reserves, 
Jeaving nothing to supply the wastage of war. The 
* possible development” Colonel Pollock discusses is the 
provision of reserves trained for the purpose much as he 
trained the Spectatur Company. ‘These reserves in time of 
war would be drafted into regiments of long-service men. As 
to the possibility of creating this reserve, the writer mentions 
that a manufacturer who employs no less than ten thousand 
men told him tbat “in his opinion the moral, physical, and 
intellectual advantages of a six months’ training undergone 
by his apprentices, some three hundred of whom recruit his 
works annually, would amply compensate him for any 
temporary dislocation of his business during a war.” 

“The Angola Slave Trade,” by Mr. H. W. Nevinson, discloses 
a state of things which must make many people feel that the 
small nations like Portugal, in the same way as Belgium. are 
sadly in need of coercion by their larger neighbours. The 
Portuguese carry on quite unblushingly a regular slave trade, 
with all the accompanying horrors of the sluve caravan route 
from the interior of Africa to the coast. This route is 
strewn with dead bodies and skeletons, for those who fall 





ill on the march are knocked on the head and their bodies 
left by the roadside. A large number of the slaves are sent 
to the cocoa islands, but many work in the plantations al 
the coast. None ever return to their own country, although 
of course the Portuguese pretend that these wretched people 
are only engaged to labour for five years. This official fiction 
has no effect whatever on the open buying and selling of men 
and women. We are told that one-fifth of the cocoa and 
chocolate that come to England is slave-grown. There seems 
to be some simall hope that the large cocoa manufacturers of 
Britain and America have been shocked at the disclosures as 
to the origin of their raw material. If they would join 
together in a boycott of Portuguese cocoa, they would in all 
likelihood produce a more practical result than would the 
Foreign Office. Among the English manufacturers are names 
justly bonoured. Will they not lead ? 


In Blackwood Siv Theodore Martin seeks to show that Dante 
did not intend Francesca to be considered guilty of more than 
the kiss. The argument is based on the remark of the poet 
that he was not only overcome by pity on seeing the lovers, 
but was smarrito. This word is translated “perplexed.” Why, 
therefore, should Daunte have been perplexed at finding the 
pair in hell unless he felt doubts as to their guilt? Dante 
knew the family of Francesca, and as the tragedy happened 
not so very long before the writing of the poem, he must 
have been acquainted with the truth. It is on these 
grounds that we are asked to consider the lovers as un. 
fortunate rather than guilty. ‘There is doubtless no need 
to helieve all the details added by Boceaccio eighty years 
later. But why, if Dante believed in Francesea’s innocence, 
did he place her iu bell? In answer to this Sir Theodore 
Martin asks: Why did he put the husband in hell too, and 
in a lower circle? In balancing the evidence we must 
remember that Daute has made the pair read the story of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, and bas made Francesca exclaim, 
**Galeotto was the book,”"—* Galeotto” being the Italian version 
of the name “ Gallehaut” in the original French romance, who 
acted as a kind of Pandarus.—“ Undiscovered Switzerland” 
is the title of an entertaining article which describes life in the 
ancient town of Schwyz. The town still keeps its old inn, 
where Masséna slept the night before the battle of the Suwarrow 
Bridge. This is not the inn-keeping of the tourist parts of 
Switzerland, though even here one finds an echo of the more 
strenuous hotel-keeping. At the old inn there took place the 
sale of a piece of land at Brunnen, less than three-quarters of 
au acre in size, and it was sold for eight thousand pounds, 
the hotel-keepers baving joined together to buy it to keep out 
a rival. In this paper we are given some glimpses into the 
past history of the old town, which in the seventeenth century 
dealt firmly with the spread of infection. During a visitation 
of the plague the stricken were walled up in their rooms, food 
being passed in through holes. It is not perhaps surprising 
to learn that half the town perished. “The Wise Woman 
of Our Parish” is a capitul study of a hard, shrewd old village 
woman. When her family tired of her they induced the 
ecclesiastical forces of the parish to try to persuade ber to 
go to the “house.” The district visitor is sent flying, a 
contribution of a shilling levied on the curate, and the vicar 
so preached at that he guarantees an annuity of | six 
shillings a week. “An Echo from Old Bengal,” by 
H. E. A. Cotton, relates the story of an Englishwoman who 
was the wife of William Watts, Member of Council at 
Fort William during the troubles of 1756. Watts with his 
wife and three children were taken prisoners at Moor- 
shedabad, but they were befriended by the mother of Seraj-nd- 
dowluh. After Plassey Watts retired to England, and of his 
daughters who married one became the motber of Lord 
Liverpool. On her husband's death Mrs. Watts returned to 
Caleutta, where she passed the rest of her long life. She 
married again, but when ber husband, the principal chaplain, 
retired to England, she could not tear herself away from 
India, and remained for many years as a leader of English 
society. The former prisoner of Seraj-ud-dowlah and the con- 
temporary of Clive lived on to the time of Wellesley and 
Minto, and did not die till 1812, when she was buried near 
Admiral Watson at Calcutta. 

The notes on current events at the beginning of the Albany 
Review contain a bitter attack on Sir Edward Grey. It is 
announced that as regards Macedonia he is worse than Lord 
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Lansdowne. What is absurdly miscalled “the pathetic failure 
of our representatives at the Hague” is also ascribed to the 
Foreign Office. A hope is expressed “that Sir Edward Grey will 
see the propriety of bringing his methods-and his policy into 
harmony with the feelings and wishes of the House of Commons.” 
We should have thought that even the writers of the Albany 
Review would have recognised that in the department of foreign 
affairs the present Government bave done their best work. 
Sir Jobn Macdonell, writing of the Hague Conference, takes 
much the same line, and blames the British Government for not 
baving discussed their policy on the housetops and in Parlia- 
ment before the Conference began. The Government have 
given in to their extreme supporters many times, but apparently 
they have earned no gratitude. Mr. Edward Carpenter in 
an article headed “ Morality under Socialism” sketches his 
views of the new morality which he seems to think is in store 
for us. Weare given some reasons why we should abandon 
what he calls the morality of formulae. It would appear that 
what the writer particularly dislikes is the sense of duty and the 
restraint of the passions. As to duty he says: “Splendid as is 
the conception and practice of Duty, as a self-oblivious inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm, it becomes a truly revolting thing when 
it takes the all too common form, ‘I have done my Duty, I’m 
all right.’ It seems to be only what he culls the “ revolting” 
side of duty that he takes account of. With regard to the 
second question it is asked: “ Why should people be afraid 
of rousing passions which, after all, are the great driving 
forces of human life?” Mr. Carpenter's method of con- 
troversy is to pick out the things which have answered least 
well in the system he is attacking, and, contrast these with 
what he thinks may be the results if bis own nebulous ideas 
were put in practice. This plan is unconvincing, and until he 
adopts a more scientific method of argument he is not likely 
to make many converts. 











NOVELS. 
ROBERT THORNE.* 

Mr. SHan Buttock’s excellent autobiography of a London 
clerk differs in many obvious ways from the work of other 
authors who have striven to deal faithfully with the middle class. 
Though there is one personage in his story—Bertie Willard, 
the narrator's brother-in-law—who has all the perkiness of a 
London sparrow, the general tone of the narrative lacks the 
exuberance of Mr. Pett Ridge. On the other hand, it is 
equally far removed from the sombre pessimism of Mr. 
Gissing's grim studies of suburban life, or those abrupt con- 
trusts between aspiration and environment which characterise 
the work of Mr. H. G. Wells. Mr. Bullock makes no attempt 
to excite sympathy for bis hero by attributing to him a 
double dose of “divine discontent.” He is not abnormally 
sensitive, but in the main a fairly representative type. The 
consistency with which he has adhered to this conception 
robs the author of certain romantic possibilities, but it is 
thoroughly characteristic of the honesty of his methods. The 
tale that he tells is unvarnished and makes few corcessions 
to the demands of the sentimental reader, but it is none the 
less interesting on that account. Robert Thorne, in spite of 
deriving from heroic ancestors, has very little of the heroic 
about him, and is under no illusions as to his importance, his 
attitude towards himself and the world being clearly detined 
iu the following passage :— 

“Indeed I confess to feeling a certain respect, blent with a 
measure of regret, at sight of that far-olf figure of myself, bending 
over his books in the dingy bed-sitting-room at Culvert Street, 
balancing his little accounts, wrestling with Paradise Lost or 
Bacon's Essays over his supper of cocoa and bread and cheese, 
reading his chapter in Isaiah aud praying by the side of his 
truckle bed. His best that he tried to do may not have beeu 
very great ; but he did try, and that was something; and perhaps 
I have some reason now to envy him. Neither can I find heart 
to scoff at that figure I see in his bowler hat and long overcoat, 
stepping valiantly to work through all the hazards of London 
Winter weather. His hands are deep in his pockets, his collar 
high about his ears. ‘he rim of his hat is carefully inked in the 
places worn by much brushing; his overcoat shows a tint of 
green about the shoulders; the bottoms of his trousers are 
lraying; his boots have metal protectors upon the heels. The 
cold nips his face; east winds chill his thin blood; he gets 
splattered with mud, beaten by the rains. He walks steadily on, 
uuming his rate of progress by the public clovks, reading the 
Sr dow = - — - 

* Robert Thorne: the Story of a@ London Clerk, By Shau F. Bullock. 
London: T. Werner Laurie. (6s. | 








placards outside the newsvendors, taking what diversion he can 
from the shops and the crowds, slouching a little, his left shoulder 
higher than the right. He knows nobody. Sometimes a womau 
glances at his face or children look up at him in passing; but 
generally he goes unnoticed through the throng. There are 
thousands like him. ‘here they go, hurrying for the bridges, 
each in his cheap black coat, each with pale face and uneven 
shoulders; thousands of them. Slaves of the desk. Twopenny 
clerks. And he is one of them, just a little higher in the clerkly 
scale perhaps, just a little superior in attainments and status 
maybe: but unmistakably one of them. A’ Twopenny clerk. 
Why, yes. Still he, with all the othiers, is to be respected. He is 
doing his best. He is cheerful, manly in his small way, hopeful, 
amazingly contented. Also he has a soul, this figure that I see 
in the crowd, and he has an ideal, and always he cherishes that 
eunobling thing, the love of a good woman.” 

His immediate antecedents in no way mark Robert out for dis- 
tinction. The son of a lame Devonshire schoolmaster and an 
Irish mother who died in bis infancy, he gravitates irresistibly 
to London, and after one failure enters the Civil Service at the 
bottom of the ladder in the “Tax Office.” The drudgery and 
the amenities of his official life, his privations, pleasures, and 
intellectual struggles, are all set forth with curious complete- 
ness. Mr. Bullock does not shirk the facts of life, bat he hus 
no taste for unnecessary squalor. The record is at once frank 
and discreet. Of his colleagues and superiors—ranging from 
automatic precisians to brilliant wastrels—hbe gives us half-a- 
dozen excellent portraits, done from the quick, but without 
any bitterness or jealousy. It is a somewhat drab recital in 
the main, but. there is no lack of sunshine in the scenes 
brightened by the presence of Nell Willard, who is cheerful- 
ness incarnate. Mr. Bullock clearly believes that real 
happiness is to be found amongst the poor. The recital 
has many instances of unexpected kindliness, and -the 
suyings of that irrepressible optimist, Mrs. Flynn, the Irish 
lodging-house-keeper, are a constant source of delight. When 
she heard that Robert had passed his examination, “ Ab, may 
God be praised,” she exclaimed, “I'm as glad as if the King 
had crowned me.” One of her sayings is that “to be poor in 
London is like waking in the dark from a dream of heaven”’; 
and another, that “ you can’t hide happiness any more than a 
cat can hide its tail.” Incidentally we get a fine picture of 
Spurgeon and his influence as a preacher, while the character 
of the pompous, bullying tradesman, a minor, Pecksniff,. is 
admirably drawn. The story of Robert’s courtship, again, is 
told with charming simplicity, and it speaks well for Mr. 
Bullock’s tact that the interest of the reader in hero and 
heroine survives their marriage and’ the early years of their 
married life. The narrative ends somewhat abruptly with 
Robert’s sudden decision to quit the official mill and try his 
fortune in New Zealand; but in what purports to be more or 
less of a human document, and is obviously founded on 
experience, some such device is almost inevituble to provide 
a full close. 





The Botor Chaperon. By C.. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
(Methuen and Co, 6s.)—-Mr. and Mrs, Williamsou have again 
produced a mixture of guide-book and fiction. Their readers 
will find it hard to forgive them for having used a title 
which makes people feel on reading it aloud that they are 
suffering from cold in the head. The fiction is of the sort 
which Mr. and Mrs. Williamson always affect, and has its 
usual element of what children would call “dressing up.” 
‘he accounts of the waterways in Holland are decidedly 
interesting, and it is obvious that the authors saw things 
much more intimately and in detail than the tourist generally 
sees them, While the usual Marken-Volendam tour’ is noted, 
there are many little places to which the authors ‘have pene- 
trated which are unknown to the ordinary guide-book. There is, 
in fact, so much useful and detailed information in the volume 
that it is a thousand pities, in the first place, that there is no 
index, and, in the second, that the information is buried under 
so thick a covering of romance. It is of course useless to criticise 
Mr. and Mrs. Williamson for their inveterate habit of mixing fact 
and fictiou, but if they would at least put a series of mirgiual 
notes containing the names of the towns visited, which notes 
could be properly indexed, their buoks would prove a very useful 
series of guides to the out-of-the way corners of Europe. 

2835 Mayfair. By Frank Richardson. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s.)—Mr. Richardson im his new novel is frankly melodramatic, and 
takes care to discount the criticism that his story is not credible 
by making it absolutely impossible, A change .of identity has 
been a favourite form of fiction ever since Stevenson wrote “ Dr. 


Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” But Mr. Richardson thinks it necessary 
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to provide his hero, an eminent doctor, with two material bodies 
when he wishes to effect a change of identity. The second body 
which Sir Clifford Oakleigh chooses is that of a woman, and it 
must be said that Mt. Richardson oversteps the boundaries of 
good taste in his account of Clifford Oakleigh’s constant changes, 
not only of identity, but of sex. Mr. Richardson’s efforts in 
what may be called his satirical manner are rather laboured in 
the present book, which may be best described as a sensational 
extravaganza, and, as our American cousins would say, not very 
successful at that. 

ReapaBie Noveus.—Margery o’ the Mill. By M. B. Francis 
(Mrs. Franeis Blundell). (Methuen and Co.  6s.)—A very 
pleasant story of English rural life.——In His @rip. By David 
Christie Murray. (John Long. 63.)—A story of commercial life, 
well conceived, but with some ecttrious weaknesses..—-Gotty and 
the Guv'nor. By Arthur E. Copping. (E. Grant Richards. 6s.) 
—Something in the “Three Men in a Boat” style; a comic story 
of a down-Chanuel voyage in « fishing-boat. The Prophet. By 
Frederick Walderick. (Lawrence and Jellicoe. 6s.)—Extrava- 
gantly improbable, but with a certain attraction. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
celles 
SIR GEORGE CLARKE ON FORTIFICATION. 

Fortification: its Past Achievements, Recent Development, and 
Future Progress. By Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.C.M.G., 
F.R.S. With Map of Port Arthur and 57 Illustratious. Second 
Edition. (John Murray. 18s. net.)—We are glad to see that 
Sir George Clarke, whose recent transference from the Secretary- 
ship of the Committee of Defence to a more distinguished, though 
hardly more responsible, sphere of public duty is frankly to be 
deplored, has brought his admirable treatise on fortification, 
first published in 1890, to a second and revised edition. No 
sciente, Sir George tells us, is so delightfully empirical as 
fortification. There is certainly none the devotees of which are 
more prone to cobwebs and formalism, and it is a typical fact that 
the name of Vauban should be more famous for the huge sums 
which he sank in unnecessary fortifications than for the really great 
military achievement of his life —the ease with which he took them. 
Whet Sir George’s volume first appeared his views were held to 
be almost shockingly heretical by his brother-officers of the Royal 
Engineers, no less than by learned and geometrically minded 
sappers all the world over. He dealt rudely with those who con- 
sidered the raising of ponderous fortifications, with their expensive 
and ingenious armaments, as the be-all and end-all of strategic 
defence, and was almost the first exponent of what is now a 
commonplace,—viz., that what man can build man can take. 
How far Sir George is himself responsible for having moulded 
military opinion on the question of fortification we are unable 
positively to say. In spite of his own modest disclaimer, 
however, it is inconceivable that the decisions of the Committee 
of Defence, at any rate, should not have been affected by 
the views of their able secretary. Certain it is that our 
recent policy in matters of land defence is the logical con- 
sequence of views such as those expressed by Sir George 
seventeen years ago, and confirmed in so striking a manner 
both by the story of Port Arthur and by the Hispano-American 
War. That policy, as enunciated by the author in his second 
edition—which, except for the historical chapters, has been 
almost entirely rewritten—is that the strength of permanent 
works is relatively unimportant when matched with a Power that 
possesses mobile field armies and an active sea-going fleet, and 
that so far as the coast defence of a naval Empire such as ours is 
concerned we must depend mainly on naval protection, and only 
fortify with a few effective seaward guns such dockyards at home 
and abroad “as contain resources the loss of which would directly 
reduce our capacity for carrying on war.” From a purely naval 
attack, however, little is to be feared, since fleet bombardments 
are becoming more and more ineffective, and are only carried out 
with ever-increasing danger to the bombarding ships. All other 
ports must depend for their protection upon the vigorous offensive 
of the fleet; while, so far as hostile landings are concerned, 
these must be routed by an efficient, and, above all, a mobile, 
field army of territorial or volunteer troops, not brought 
merely to a temporary check by ill-organised bodies cowering 
behiud expensive permanent works. We are glad to find 
that Sir George doubts “whether the erection of the block- 
houses in South Africa justified the time, labour, expense, 
and extreme dispersion involved, imposing sedentary duties 
on a force ten times as numerous as that of the Boers,” 
and trusts that fortification in this form will not repeat itself. 
As regards Port Arthur, although this mighty place d'armes 





“entailed upon the Japanese immense losses and the preoccupa- 
tion of forces urgently needed elsewhere,” Sir George reminds 
us that the naval situation was the dominating factor, and 
that had either Japan or Russia entered upon the war with a 
dominant navy, the importance of Port Arthur from the point 
of view of both combatants would have been relatively insignifi- 
cant. While Sir George admits the growing importanca of 
entrenching in the field—a subject on which, by the way, we should 
have been glad to see him enlarge—he holds that permanent 
fortification, if it be unsuited to the requirements of the strategic 
situation, is valueless. In short, “the value of fortresses on & 
seaboard or inland depends upon the action of sea-going fleets 
and field armies, and fortification, if not applied in strict con- 
formity to national policy, invariably fails in its objects. It may 
raise side issues and deflect strategic planus; but it will not com. 
pensate for defects or insufficiency in fighting ships or field 
armies.” But while removing these “cobwebs” with which, as 
he tells us, the subject of fortification lies half smothered, Sir 
George has given us a most learned and intricate treatise on 
cupolas, reduits, enceintes, gun-mountings, and explosives, while 
his study of the evolution of the modern battleship, as pre- 
sented in pedigree form, is the most illuminating guide to the 
mysteries of naval classification that has ever delighted the 
eyes and understanding of a layman. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





A cheap edition of the works of Bishop Gore at 2s. 6d. net per 
volume has been published by Mr. John Murray. We give the 
titles of these books, together with the dates of the first appear- 
ance of each and the number of new editions or reprints through 
which it has passed :—Dissertations on Subjects Connected with the 
Incarnation (1895: two),—the subjects are “'The Virgin Birth of 
Our Lord,” “The Consciousness of Our Lord,” “ 'T'ransubstantia- 
tion and Nihilianism”; The Sermon on the Mount (1896: fifteen: 
three editions at sixpence for distribution are included); The 
Epistle to the Ephesians: a Practical Exposition (1898: six); The 
Epistle to the Romans: a Practical Exposition, 2 vols. (1900: four); 
The Body of Christ: an Enquiry into the Institution and Doctrine 
of Holy Communion (1901: six). In the number of editions and 
reprints given the present is not included. We may adda few words 
of comment on the preface, dated June 29th, 1907, which the Bishop 
has written for the popular edition of the last. “Some practices 
connected with the Tabernacle and the Monstrance involve an 
extension of the use of the Sacrament which diverges so widely from 
Christ’s intention as to be illegitimate. I would prohibit them in 
the Church of England for this reason I should be, 
therefore, quite prepared, apart from any suggestion of a Royal 
Commission, to cause to cease almost all the practices scheduled.” 
This is clear enough; it seems to show a distinct divergence of 
the Bishop from Lord Halifax and Mr. Athelstan Riley. But 
what follows is not so clear. “But not—precisely not on the 
ground that they involve a doctrine which the Church of England 
excludes.” The Church of England, therefore, includes a doctrine 
which, in its consequences, “diverges widely from Christ's inten- 
tion.” Everything, in fact, is unsettled when we are told that “ the 
Anglican standards are in certain respects defective and even mis- 
leading when taken by themselves,” and that we have to go behind 
them to “the ancient and catholic Church.” The formularies of 
the Anglican Church were meant to be an authoritative exposition 
of the teaching of that Church, and no man who has subscribed 
to them, least of all one who is bound to enforce the obliga- 
tion of that subscription on others, can go behind them. As to 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, sobriety and safety from super- 
stitious and magical notions are to be found in insisting on the 
faith of the receiver as the essential factor. Any change in the 
elements prior to and independent of that opens the door to all 
the extravagances which culminate in 'l'ransubstantiation. 


Socialism: its Fallacies and Dangers. Edited by Frederick 
Millar. (Watts and Co. 6d.)—This is a new edition of a usefal 
voluine. Socialism justifies itself by complaints which are them- 
selves a proof that things are really mending. “ A hundred years 
ago when drunkenness was common no one said a word against 
it.” So it is with otherevils. Because we are more alive to them, 
we are apt to think that they are worse. As to the remedies which 
Socialism proposes, what are they? First and foremost comes 
the abolition of marriage and the family, and of course of religion 
with them. William Morris, who surely represented the highest 
intellectual development of the creed, thought religion a “ sham,” 
and the morality which accompanies it “ stupid,” “clung to with 
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ferocity” because its aim is the “ perpetuation of property in wife, 
in child.” As to its practicability, let any one read the story of 
the American sovial experiments, One community, we remember, 
split up because it could not agree whether a member could grow 


a flower for himself. 


The Lakes of Northern Italy. By Richard Bagot. (Methuen 
and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Bagot tells us that his book “is in no 
way intended to be a guide-book.” The details about routes, 
hotels, &c., can easily be found elsewhere. Ilere the traveller 
may find some excellent suggestions as to what he should look for 
aud how he should look. The author brings knowledge of 
classical and mediaeval history to the fulfilment of his task, and 
he has a keen appreciation of scenery, a sufficient knowledge of 
art; in short, he has the qualifications of a traveller's friend. 
The book is a multum in parvo, of a most convenient size, and full 
of well-chosen matter. Mr. Bagot maintains, wo see, the thesis 
that philanthropic effort was more frequent in the Roman world in 
Imperial times than is commonly supposed. We have no wish 
to play the part of advocatus diaboli in such a matter, and allow 
that there is something to be said for this contention. But 
the general tone of the literature of the age is adverse to the 
supposition of anything like a prevalent philanthropic temper. 
It is a little odd, by the way, to find Pliny’s grant of a diploma 
to his wife Calpurnia, when she wished to go back to Italy, given 
as an instance of his “care and thoughtfulness for others.” 
A diploma was a free pass; quite possibly it was the only way 
in which Calpurnia could have got back speedily, but it saved 
money, and Pliny felt that he ought to apologise. Mr. Bagot 
could hardly have read Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan about the 
Christians when he says that “he proceeds to bear tribute 
to their good works and general harmlessness as a body.” He 
speaks of flagitia cohaerentia nomini; says that he sent off to 
execution those who persisted in avowing their religion; speaks 
of their obstinacy and madness; tells Trajan that he had tortured 
two deaconesses; but had found nothing but superstitionem 
pravam et immodicam. ‘Thera is absolutely not a word about 
good works. 





Notes on the History of the Revels Ofice under the Tudors. By 
E. K. Chambers. (A. H. Bullen. 3s. 6d. net.)—There is some 
mention of ludi practised at the expense of the Royal purse as far 
back as the middle of the fourteenth century ; in the fifteenth John 
Lydgate was charged with the duty of writing verses for these 
performances. But it was under the Tudors that the department 
was regularly organised. Henry VII. was too frugal to do more 
than celebrate special occasions,—the marriage of Prince Arthur, 
for instance, in 1501. His successor had more sumptuous tastes, 
aud the “revel” became a frequent thing. Mr. Chambers, how- 
ever, thinks that the office was regularly constituted when, in 
1534, a patent was granted to John Farlyon as“ yeoman or keeper 
of the King’s vestures or apparels of masks, revels, &c.,” at a 
salary of sixpence a day, with one livery suit. Farlyon died in 
1539, and was succeeded by Johu Bridges. In 1544 Sir Thomas 
Cawarden was appointed Master of the Revels. He seems to have 
been a masterful sort of person, with a high sense of the dignity 
of his office, for he appropriated a City church to the purpose of 
tennis courts. This act, however, he was compelled to undo. He 
lived to manage the festivities at the accession of Klizabeth. Mr. 
Chambers traces the history of the office down to the end of the 
century. Not a few of the details—the wages paid and the prices 
given, for instance—are interesting; but to the general reader 
an introduction suminavising the contents of the doctments 
mentioned would have been welcome. 


The Spirit of the Links. By Henry Leach. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—There can be little doubt that “hope” is that which gives 
its most powerful charm to golf. We kuow, when we regard the 
matter in the dry light of reason, that the law of averages must 
prevail, that we shall do the round in much about the usual 
number of strokes; still, we cherish the secret hope that for once 
the law will be suspended. There is always an ideal which lies 
out of the reach of even the champions of the game. If any one 
will take the recorded scores of a match between the giants, he 
will see that every time there is a possible best, which is several 
strokes less than that which any one player has accomplished. 
Mr. Leach therefore does well to begin his book with a chapter 
which he entitles “Spring,” and in which he discourses on this 
and other kindred and consequent topics. His second chapter is 


given to “Men and Things.” Here we are told about great 
golfers of the past, Allan Robertson, for instance, who did 
the St: Andrews round in seventy-nine in tho year 1858 


the days of the feather ball, we must remember-—and youn 
Tom Morris. Happily, “Old Tom Morris” still 


the present. Further is a interesting 


belongs to 


on there most aud 





instructive chapter in which the scientific investigations of 
Professor Tait are expounded in popular language. We cannot 
attempt to set these forth in the space at our disposal. One 
matter, however, admits of being briefly stated. A golf ball does 
not always have its centre of gravity and its actual centre 
identical,—in popular speech, it is lopsided. Hence come some 
of the vagaries which it practises. The volume has interspersed 
among its chapters not a few good stories. Here is a hard case. 
There is a well-known custom which imposes a fine on a player 
who “holes out” in one,—it is, presumably, an offering to placate 
Fortune, ou the principle which Polycrates fruitlessly followed, 
imposed by a benevolent power on individuals who might neglect 
it to their own harm. Mr. Balfour accomplished a certain hole in 
two; but as it was a hole at which he was allowed a stroke, the 
fine was imposed. There is a hole in Ashdown Forest which some 
enthusiast endowed with £5, and the interest accumulates till 
some one accomplishes the feat of the founder, who did it in one. 
Possibly the interest may roll up till it includes all the wealth of 
the world. This is a most delightful book. 


Scilly and the Scillonians. By J.G. Wren. (Westem Morning 
News Company, Plymouth. 6s. net.)—Mr. Wren tells us that he 
was postmaster of Plymouth for thirty years, and that he knows 
Scilly, which is within the Plymouth postal district, thoroughly 
well. He writes, indeed, as one who is quite master of his subject. 
He saw the islands first in the “sixties,” some years, that is, 
before the death of Mr. Augustus Smith,—the coming of this 
gentleman in 1854 is as the Hegira in Scilly history. The natural 
history of the islands, the employment of the people, the pros- 
pects of the fishing industry, and other local matters are familiar 
to him. Things have in some respects gone hardly with the 
islanders, though in other matters their lot has been bettered. 
Pilotage, especially, is now an expiring industry. Mr. Wren is, 
perhaps, a little too confident in his judgments on points on 
which he has no special qualifications. It does not follow that 
because there are crowded regions in cities where “ plague spots 
wallow in moral and physical destitution” (to use Mr. Wren’s 
remarkable imagery), it is therefore wrong to put clergymen in 
such parishes as the Scilly Islands. The talk, again, about the 
priest always being a good trencherman is nothing less than 
foolish. Elsewhere we find instances of bad taste, as where Mr. 
Wren discourses about the Scillonian love of gossip. He is quite 
right, however, in regretting the gross waste of money which took 
place when railways were made, and not less so when he thinks 
that the nationalisation of them would not be a change for the 
better. 





Queens of the Renaissance. By M. Beresford Ryley. (Methuen 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) —The “ twenty-four illustrations ” with which 
this volume is furnished are decidedly good, and perform the 
function which their kind does not always perform, of illustrating. 
We cannot say much more in praise of the book. The best thing 
in it is, perhaps, the Life with which it opens, “Catherine of 
Siena.” But what is she doing dans cette galére? The author is 
conscious that there is a chronological difficulty. “Catherine of 
Siena lived before the Renaissance surged into being.” But her 
conception of life was as far apart from that of the movement as 
the East is from the West. However, the picture of her helps, 
according to our author, to “some co-ordinated notion of the 
Renaissance spirit,”—-whatever that may mean. Fine phrases, 
certainly, are never wanting. When a man is dying, he is drawing 
nearer to the “purlieus ef finality.” A story which shows the 
revengeful spirit of Anne of Brittany is said to leave her “ nakedly 
crude, fiercely elemental.” The subject necessarily brings the 
writer and reader into situations which require tact to be properly 
dealt with. Here, again, we find little to commend. 


Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony. By Justin H. Smith. 
2vols. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 25s. net.)—It may be necessary 
to explain that the “ Fourteenth Colony ” means Canada,—practi- 
cally, of course, “ Lower Canada,” which at the time of the War of 
Independence was all that had been settled. Mr. Justin Smith, 
therefore, has set himself to tell the story of how the Colonists 
of the Thirteen States, in asserting their own independence, 
endeavoured to force it upon their Northern neighbour. Wedo not 
feel quite disposed to accept the inference that the title draws,— 
that the attempt was justifiable. If the majority of the Canadians 
had wished to join the Thirteen, the thing would have been done. 
If they did not, the Thirteen had no right to compel them, how- 
ever desirable the fisheries, &c., of their country might have been. 
Mr. Justin Smith has worked on his subject with most laudable 
industry, and we would gladly give more space to a notice of his 
book than circumstances permit.——With this we may mention 
the latest instalment of Mr. Elroy McKendree Avery’s gigantic 
work, A History of the United States and its People (Burrows 
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This is the third volume out of a contem- 


Brothers, Cleveland). 
It is 


plated fifteen, and carries us down as far as the year 1745. 
amply illustrated, and furnished with maps, references, &c. 


and -Silversniiths’* Work... By, Nelson Dawson. 
(Methuen and Co. 25s: net.)—This'is a history of the subject 
from the earliest times. The author goes back as far, to give a 
more or lesa definite date, as the Mycenaean period, and traces the 
story down to the present... The volume, which is fully and hand- 
somely ‘illustrated, belongs to the “Connoisseur’s Mibrary” 
appearing under the. general editorship of Mr. Cyril Davenport. 


Goldsmiths’ 


Messrs. Cassell send us some specimens of a new series of 
standard books which they are publishing under the title of 
“The People’s Library ” (8d. and 1s. 62. per vol.) They are well 
printed and well got~up,-and: certainly offer good movey’s- 
worth. What the mortal author can-do to compete with the 
Immortals, happily removed as they are from the necessity of 
earning their bread and cheese, it is difficult to imagine. The 
volumes are T'ennyson’s Poems (down to 1965), Charles Dickens's 
Tale of Two Cities, Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Unto This Last, and 
Political Economy of Art (in-one volame), Hawthorne's Scarlet 
Letter, Mrs. Wood's East Lynne, C. Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, Lamb's Essays of Elia, Steveuson’s Treasure 
Island, and George Eliot’s Adam Bede. We make no sort of 
reflection on Messrs. Cassell, who are absolutely within their 
rights, when.we say that it would be a desirable change in tie law 
if the copyright of all an author's works ended with that of his 
latest. ‘here is something repulsive about the way in which 
they are caught at as they fall out of protection. There were 
dealings with Ruskin’s books that were anything but pleasing 
a few months since. We remember, too, an enterprising editor 
declaring that there was nothing of ‘Teunyson’s really worth 
reading that was not out of: copyright. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
thé folloWini for S¥ptember :—The Century, the “Pull Mall Maya- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier’s Mayazine, the Sunday at Jlome, the 
Month, the United Service Magizine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Realm, Scribner's Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Girl's Own Paper, Macmillan's Magazine, tle Furum, the Journal 
of Education, the Treasury, Laily's Magazine, the Worlds Work, 
the Art Jeurnal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book. Monthly, the ZRxrglish Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journil, Cassell’s Magazine, Modern 
Language Teaching, the Munsey, the Open Court, the Eslate 
Magazine, the British Journal of Tuberculosis, the Schoo! World, the 
Quiver, the Indian World, the Busy Man's Magazine, the Lancing 
College Magazine, the Church Gazette, Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries, the Popular Science Monthly, the Smart Set, the Hindu- 
stan Review, the Canadian Lew Reciew, Saint George, the African 
Monthly, the Canadian Magazine, the Boudvir, the Manchester 
Quarterly, the Jewish Quarterly, the Church Qdarierly, the Law 
Quarterly, the Juurnal of the Royal Colonial Institute, Current 
Literature, Scotia, the Parents’ Review, the Beaumont Review, 
the Indian Review, the Navy League Journal, the Law Magazine 
and Review, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Lerpusitury 
Zimes,; the American Ilistorical: Review. the Author, the Library, 
the Jnternational Journal of Lthics, the Geosraprical Journal, 
the Svuttish Tlistorical Review, the English dhis‘vrieal R the 
Statistical Journal, the Dawaside Review... the C.OS. Levievw, 
the Jlumiletic Review, the Journal of the Gipsy; Lore Society, the 
Mysire Review, the Friend of China, the Rview of Iniernation ism, 
British Birds, 


CiPW, 


THE WELK. 








PUBLICATIONS OF 
-_-_-»)—_-—— 


Ayers (E. T.), The Bowlinz Green, er 8vo.. 
Brewster (‘L. A.), ‘Lhe Eutuusiast, er 8vo .... 
Briush Staudard Speciticatiou for Copper A: hoy Bar 3, , folio (Lockwood) net 
Beuce (W. I.), A System of Radiography, folio (H. K. Lewis) net 
Bryden (H. A.) Toe Gold Kivot, cr 8vo . 
Campbell (R. J.), New Theology Sermons, er vo. 
Card (F. W.), Furm Management, *vo .(Consiable) net 
Clapham (J. H.), Pre Woollen and Worsted audustries, cr sve. (Methuen) 
Combiaed Reports on British Standard Serow Tureads,tulio — _ w mrt net 
Cowper (E. E ), ‘he Invaders of Fairtord, ce svo....... P.C.K.) 
Cox (F. J.), The Forbiddea Way. er Svo....... my Griffiths) 
Cox (J. C.) and Harvey (A.), Euglish Charcu Fucuiture, 8vo (Methuen) net 
Crockett (3. R.), Vida, the Lrou Lord of Kirktown, cr sve iJ. Clarke) 
Davis (7. M.), The Tomb. of Ioniya aud Touiyou, 4to.........(Coustable) uet 4: 
Doney (C. G.), ‘he Throue-Room of the Soul, cr 3vo (C. H. Kelly) 
Dowues (R. P.), Life's Eventide, cr 8vo ..(R. Culley) 
Dumas (A.), The Crimes of the Borgias aud Others, ‘or ove ...... (Methuen) 
Eliiott-(&.), * Act of God,” cr 8vo .. «»..( Vuckworth) 
Farrow (G. E.), Adventures of a Dodo, et 840 .....-. sss... ...(Unwin) 
Field (3.), Heroes of Missionary Enterprise, cr Svo . .. (Seeley) 
Forester (F. B.), Hostage tor a King tow, er sv : ..(Nelson) 
Forman (J. M.), Phe Stumbling Binck, or Svo (datehinson) 
Freemau (J. D.), Life in the Uphinds lzmo (uddder & Stoughton) net 26 
Fast (H. J.), Poor Law Orders Arrauged and Auuotatid...(2. 3. King) net 42,0 
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Gallichan (W. M.), A Soul from the Pit, cr 890.0.0..0......c.cccccccccseces 
Gerard (M.), Rose of Blenheim, cr 8vo . “ 
Gorky (M.), Sane, er 8vo .. a 
Haggard (H. R.), Pair Margaret, ‘cer 8vo0.. 
Hasens aL). The Tiger of the Pampas; er 8v0 
Henderson (A. ZR), ne and Man in the Light of To-Day, er §vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 


Huut (T. F. , Forage and Tae Crepe’ in Aimerica, cr 8vo.. 
Hyne (C. J. C.), Kate Meredith, er 8vo 
Jackson (H.), Bernard Shaw, cr Svo 
James (J. G.), Problems of Prayer, cr 8vo ......... 
James (M. H.), Hymna and their Singers, cr 8vo | (Skefington) 36 
Johnston (R, M.): Leading American Soldiers, 8vo ._., (Constable) 
Josling (H.), Autobiography of a Military Great Coat, cr 8vo (Jarvoli) net 
Lake (K.), The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 

er 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 
Lathbury (E.), Mr. Meyer's Pupil, er #vo... (Alston Rivers) 
Le Gallienne (R. } Painted Shadows, cr 8vo . 
Lewis (A. H.), the Throwback, cr 8vo ............... 
Maartens (M. }, The New Religion, er 8vo ... ; ‘( Methven) 
McCaw (G. T.) & Lyons (F. O.), wanes Aids to Vuiuation (Lockwood) net 
Maclaren (I.), St. Jude's: a Novel, cr 8vo........ (R.T.3.) 
Maclean (D.), The Man from Curdie’ s River, -Svo (iiodk der « Stoughton) 
Maguire (T. M.), The Waterloo Campa'en, 2vo . Clowes) net 
Martin (W. A. P.), The Awakening of China......(Hodder & Stoug! iton) net 
Michael (C iD. ), Stories of Old, er 8vo 
Nerz (F.), Searchliyhts. Svo 
Norris (W. E ), The Square Peg, er 8vo . (Constable) 
Oxenham (J.), Carette of Sark, er 8vo 2.0... 6.0... (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Pagani (G. B.), The Life of Autonio Rosmini- Serbati, 8vo (Routledge) net 
Raymond (W.), Gossip Corner, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Rice (A. H.), Captain June, 4to ...( Hodder & Stoughton) 
St. Clair (G.) The Secret of Genesis, 8vo.... ..(F. Griffiths) pet 
Schubert (H. von), History of the Church, vo. “(Ww ili ams & Norgate) net 
Scott (E. F.), The Apologetic of the New Testament (Williams & Ni orgate) 
Shand (A. I.) Soldiers of Fortune in Camp and Court, 8vo (Constable) net 
Sberreu (W.), ‘The Chronicles of Berthold Darnley, er 8vo .. (F. Griffiths) 
Smith (E. A.), The Church in England, er Svo .. s-seee ee (Skeffington) 
Smith (k.), F ‘nylish Quotations, &vo ..-. (Routledge) net 76 
Sowerby (@. and M.), Childhood, 4to . on (Chatto & & Winans) net 2 
Spragee (W. H), A Junior Greek History, er 8vo ..... ...(Methnen) 
Stead (R.), Adventures on the High Mountains, er Bvo . 
Symons (A.), William Blake, 8vo.... 
Thomson (J. J.), The Corpuscular Theory ‘of Mutter, 8vo 
Troubridge (Lady), The Millionaire er 8vo ... (Unwin) 
Turner (G. F.), The Toad and the Awazon, cr 8vo.. (Ward & Lock) 
Vickers (M.)}, The Human Soul Revealed, 8vo ..... (K. Paul) net 
Wallace (D.), The Long Labrador Trail, Seo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Washington (B. T.), Frederick Douglas, cr 8vo ......( Hodder & Stoughton) 
Watt (L. M.), Etragil, 1745, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Wheeler (H. F. B.) and Broadley (A. M ), Napoleon aud the Invasion of 

England, 2 vols. 8vo . : (Lane) net 320 

Williams (FP. M.), Spiritual Instructions on the Lord’s Prayer (Skefington) 36 
Wilson (W. M.), Theocosmia, 8vo....... _oen (K. Paul) net 76 
Wilson (W. T.), Spiritualism not Spiritualism, Ryn E .(K. Paul) net 76 
Worrall (T. J.), Tragedy and Comedy in Clerien! Life, cr Svo...(Stockwell) 26 
Wright (S.), The Romance of the World's Fisheries. cr vo .. (Seeley) 5/0 
Young (C.), Night Caps for the Babies, 4to . at (Lane) 3/6 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OvuTsiDk Pace (when available), Founreen Guixese 
0 | Narrow Column (Thirdof Pace) &t 4 
Hail-Page (Column) 6 6 0} Half Narrow Cotumn ........ 2 2 
Quarter-l'age (Hlalf-Column) 3 8 0] Quarter Narrow Columu il 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 83. 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page £16 16 O| InskdaPawe ................ £inik 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), Sa: and laa 
ine for every additional line (containing on an average trceive words 
Narrow cotumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16a. an inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” la. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to spaca, 

ermis : net 


LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
in Tudor stata ~~ sai 
nd 


JACOBEAN 

GEORGIAN DECORATING 
Queen Anne Stylas 
DESIGNS FREE 


SOLID 


0 
0 
0 





r square 


Stainelto 18°: ee 
oot tix 


any toue 


Rook of Designs Free COSTS FREE 


OAK PANELLING 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. ; 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FIITINCS. 
100 OXFORD STREET. W. 








Hamptons invite in- 
spection of their 


specimen Rooms. 


Decorations and Furniture 


of these Rooms exemplify 
Ilampton aud Sons’ numerous 
original and inexpensive inter- 
pretations of the Classic 
English Styles that are now 
attracting so much attention. 


HAMPTON §S 
Only Showrooms: PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


your 
various new 
The 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


* Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ... £16,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—Tbe rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 


British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Lite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assurivg with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. aud at the last two valuations have permitted revefsiouary 
bonuses in the vew series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘he next 
valuation will be made after December Jlst, 1903, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT (including Work- 
men’s Compensation), BURGLARY, and LEASE- 
HOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION POLICIES 
are granted on favourable terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. —_—_ 

For full particulars apply to any of the Company's OJices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


AMPBELL COLLEGE. 


be GOVERNORS of the CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST, are pgogares 
to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the College, 
vacant by death of the late Head-Master. Candidates must be Graduates of 
ove of the English, Scotch, or Irish Universities; should not be above 4 
years x. age; and personal experictics of teaching ‘iu Public Schools is 
essential. ‘ 

The Campbell College is a largé Public School on the bostel system, 
preparing boys for tho Universities, the Army, Navy, Civil Serviee, and 
commercial life. It is, of receut construction, aud is fully equipped 
according to modern requirements. 

Particulars as to the position, duties, and emoluments can be obtained 
from the Secretary to the Governors, to whom a}l applications for the 
»sition are to be addressed. Applications to be sent in not later than 


st October next. 
ate ~~ BAILEY, 


28 Waring Street, Belfast. . 
29th August, 1907. retary to the Governors. 


i\' IDDLESBROUGH AND NORTH RIDING 
EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
MIDDLESBROUGH PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE. 

ASENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the “ Hugh Bell” 
Pupil-Teacher Centre, to be responsible for the discipline aud general super- 
vision of the girls. ,Candidates should have a University or ita 
equivalent, and besides being able to teach the Ordinary Subjects, should be 
prepared to specialise in Geography. 

The commencing salary will be from £120 to £149, according to experience, 
and in addition the Lady appointed will be expected to take up work in the 
Evening Certificate Classes, for which additioval payment will be 9. 

Forms of repens may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Education 
Offices, Middlesbrough, to whom they should be returned not later than 
September 23rd, 1907. 








J. 8. CALVERT : 
3. C. WRIGLEY Joint Secretaries. 


Education Offices, Middlesbrough, 
August 27th, 1997. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s,, per dozen bottles, 





MONTE FIANO ¢ Av Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 178. Gd. per dozen bottles. 
AwarJed a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”’—StraTHMoOre (EARL OF). 
“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-favoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (fg.) and Illus- 
trated Cutal_ gues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 

THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 





ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 
FIRE. LIFE, 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 





Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 








ot ay ‘ TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 
SY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | au Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,'3 


| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 





| application, 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


| 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





TRADE-MARG. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


\ ILL HILL, RUDGWICK, SUSSEX.—TO BE LET, 
AYR FURNISHED, for six months or longer, artistically furnished 
COTTAGE, standing in acre of garden. Eight rooms (one bath, &c.) South 
aspect, lovely views. Tennis lawn. Stabling. Near station and post-office. 
Fishing ; hunting centre. ‘Terms moderate.—Apply, E. M. JEWSON. 


WOME OLD “WESTMINSTER REVIEWS” (1854 to 
/ 1858) and other Magazines and Books can be OBTAINED on 
REASONABLE TERMS from Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, Annesley Lodge, 
Hampstead, N.W. 








Uj #4 seesre OF GLASGOW... 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 

The LECTURESHIP in GERMAN is VACANT by the resignation of Dr. 
Thistlethwaite. An Appointment to the Office will be made by the University 
Court early in October. 

Particulars as to the duties, stipend, &c., of the Lectureship may be obtaine 1 
on application to the SECRETARY of the University Court. 

University of Glasgow, August, 1907. : 


4 NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son. Three years’ course, personal supervision 

of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured.—Box 203, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premima 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 














Tas UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1907-8. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS. SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, and ENGINEERING. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

SCHOOL OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORE. 

DEPARTMENT OF: PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

INSTITUTE: OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 

sate OF BLO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 

SINE. 

HALLS OF. RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 

EVENING COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF BA. 

EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 

a eae SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS 
AN ZES. 


The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8th. 


Prospectuses and full particulars wifl be forwarded on application to 
P. HEBBLETAWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


AND . MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 








) | memanatatananes 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Visitor... .. Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D 
Principal . | -GRANVILLE BANTOCK 


Visiting Examiner H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus. Doe. 
SESSION 1907-1908. 


The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 16th to December 21st), 
Winter Term (January 20th to April Ith), Summer Term (April 27th to 
June 27th). 

Instruction im all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts, and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from | 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


ye MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
b 





PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. : 

The Medical School provides Courses of Lustruction covering ‘the 
ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM for the Degrees of the Universities 
and for the Diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P. All Courses are Recogmsed by 
the University of London for Internal Students. . 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £14 to £52 10s., competed for 
on September 23rd, 24th, and 25th. 

Complete Handbook on application to the DEAN. 
RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIV. LOND.—A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical 
Work, is given at St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 








Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years Curriculum, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
The SESSION 1907-8 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 3rd, 
Students enter their names on Wednesday, October 2nd. : 
Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 


LoniJon in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London) and for the 


Teachers’ Certificate (Cumbridge), and for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination. 

A single Course in any subject may be attende1. There is a Special Course 
of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. Regular 
Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who desire it, by a fully 
qualified Woman Teacher. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and two in Science, 
will be otfered for competition in June, 1908. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £15 for one year, are offered 
for the Course of Secondary Traiving beziuning in January, 1908. 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 


than mber 15t 
BRrPFesn COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET. LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspector's Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women 
Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Bygiene. 
Full partieniars on application to the PRINCTPATL 





(auRCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Limited. 
Patron—The Bight Rey, ‘he LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others. 
2, 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY-LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, S.W. 





Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

Preparatory Departments for Boys xud Girts over four years of aga. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 25th SEPTEMBER, 1907. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Cam)b., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintiug. 

Pupils an for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
reautved. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINOHLEY, N. — Principal, 
Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical Tripos. First-Class Boarding 
School for Girls. Healthy situation; 11 acres, including field for hockey, 
cricket, net-ball, tennis, Individual care and home life. Thorough Educa- 
tion. Specialization or Advanced Examinations if required 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 

University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 

vel, Household Management, RECEIVES, in Comfortable Home in 

Kensington, Eight Elder Girls to Study Special Subjects or SEE LONDON, 

Coaching in Literature, Art-History, Langnages, Preparation for Foreign 

Travel. Chaperonage.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, c/o Young's Library, 165 
Kensington High Street, W. 


| g EGRPIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 




















ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOUL for GLRLS at SKEELLPFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of Eugland. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis,—Drincipals, 
Mise BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


VOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—'The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Chmate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, ‘Terms moderate. 


{OLKESTONE.—S?. HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 
Cirls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
ov Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 














{DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GILRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G., TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

LOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the Schwol). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th, 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmincham. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
VIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Vhatecham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HNUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.HL.S., and first-class Certificates.—Ilustrated Prospectuses on application, 


‘IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 
with thorongh education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Lutuwe charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS— Miss k. YOUNG, N.F.U., aud Miss WILTSHIER. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Madempiselle 
BOSSEUX. The NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY. September 26th 


CO ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 

Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil, 

Gymnasium, tennis-courts, fleld for games. 














T MONICA’§S, 
KINGSWOOD, § EY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly worth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Speci 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &c. Visiting P. toclality 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. © ee, 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON 
Prospectus on application. 


(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHEBWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terma, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE. 
kD President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — 4 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systeme 
tanght.incluling Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, and Sick Nursing. Goll and Silver Merlals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as 2 profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursins, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swin.- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons ean alsa 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 
E. Lytteltou, D,D.—Vurther Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
f\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massave, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Daneing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 











A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALEs. 

OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hyiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus 





K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss Ek, LAWRENCE, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advautayes for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for ’hysical Training; Special Terms foe 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
_ LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kiudergarten, Fees advanced to 
snitable students in special eases, 


HURCH HOUSE, HEENK, WOR'THING.—Recog- 
nised. Resident School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thoroughly 
modern education, with refined home. Eutire charge taken. Delicate Pupils 
receive special care. Separate cubicles. Resident Stil includes two Trained 
University Graduates, Art, French, German, and Games Mistresses. Visitin 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and others. Preparation for all Examinations, an 
every advantage for finishing Pupils. Good school orchestra, Gympasium, 
hockey, swimming. riding, tennis, Exceptional healthrecord. Highest reter- 
ences.—Apply, PRINCIPALS. 


wT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
i Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 




















QS". ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy aud Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouls 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec. 

The Rectory, Warrington. 


fH\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses. HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statt of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 


{URREY HILLS. 
Ss 


5. 








: GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 

School for Girls of ood social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


W EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted hy Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 
ofa refined home. Thorough Education on the principle of a sound mind m 
a sound body. French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and 
healthy position; near St. George's Hills. 





Ss" OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE. S.E. 
Head-Master—W. G, RUSHBROOKE, Esq.. M.L. 
ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, 8.E. 
Head-Mistress— Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, September 10th, 1907. 
CHRISTMAS TERM COMMENCES WEDN ESDAY, September 11th, 1907. 
Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, 5,E, 
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Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DIN BURGH ACADEMY. 
E SESSION 1907-8. 


is CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoln 
Bector REGINALD College, Oxford. 

ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on WEDNESDAY, 
Sad October, 1907, is now being made, and it is particularly requested that 
erly ivtimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. An Entrance 

ination will take place on Tuesday, Ist October, at 10.30 o'clock. 
— who wish to consult the Rector may do so at the Academy on 
Monday and Tuesday, 30th September and 1st Ocober, between 9,30 and 
Se Prospectus may be had on application at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh, who will supply information, 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Seott Honse, Kinnear Road, or 
Mr, A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey Liouse, Kinnear Road, it there should 
he no vacaveies in Seott House and Jeifrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon, 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders, 


BRISTOL. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION, 
S$ FOR CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MINING. AND ELECTRICAL 
CURES B ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
Professor—R. M. FERRIER, M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

Special facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships and 
Engiveering Works Scholarships, favourable arrangements being made with 
Firms in or near Bristol for practical training to be obtained in Works con- 
currently with the College Course. : 

A Dipioma is awarded to Students who pass the qualifying Examinations. 
The Associateship of the College is conferred on those Studeuts who obtain 
a First-Class Senior Diploma. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers accepts the Preliminary Certificate of 
the College in lieu of its Entrance Examivation. 

Applications for Vacancies in October to be made as early as possible to the 
undersigned, from whom Prospectus and Particulars of Residence in Clifton 


be obtained. 
- JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAS'T BARNET. 














The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 

soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
moasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrauce Scholarships gained at the Public 
bools in the last ten years, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHLPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 4th to 6th. Open to boys joining September 20th, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALVIN, M.A, 


eee. COLLEG BE. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, September 20th, on which day an 
Entrance Examination will be held, At this Examination, one or more Exhi- 
bitions, tenable either in the Juuior or Upper School, may be awarded,.—For 
further particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 19th; others 20th. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEY WOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German, University 
Eutrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; etlicient supervision, 


EM BRO K B L OOD @ E, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head- Master. 
HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 20ra. 
FOUNDATIONERSHIPS for Sons of Clergy and others VACANT,— 
Apply to Canon SWALLOW, Hea:l-Master. 


HAtesres URY COLLEGE, HERTFORD.— 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 26th, 27th, 28th. 

15 Scholarships, value from £70 to £20. Three Scholarships and yarious 

—_ aeaeny allotted to Sons of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to the 
TRSAR. 


S GEORGE'S PUBLIC CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 
e HARPENDEN, HERTS. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 19th, 
cucit, Ginkee nt full particulars apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. 


NELS T ED Ss 2 & Oke 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£29) awarded annually 
m July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 




















{ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 

: OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 
2Ist and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 
Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906. Successes in 1907 include :—'fwo Firsts 
(Classes and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for B.E., 
and Two University Prizes. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTITWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 


Sous of Naval aud Military Odicers and Clergymeu,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
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Reray AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD YI. 

Paesipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLaud-owners, Land-agents,Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &o. 
Farming aad Colonial Branch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 

For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., ape to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youtbs 
Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 
| Re COLLEG EE, K EN T. 
‘4 Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Ploying-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &ec. 
Recent Honours: Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Class Classical Modera- 
sas Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital; Admissions to Sendburst and 
Osborne, &e. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE.D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
32 Sackville Street, London. W. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER Isth. 
ENTRANCE SCHOL. EXAM., SEPTEMBER 18th and 14th. 


L= IGHYTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 








UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIKTY OF FRIENDS. 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOUN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


Bete RANRSEED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


B OOTHAM SCHOOL, eo. 


The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


MVWHE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 

prepare tor University or Professional Examinations. A charming house end 
grounds ina beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 
R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 

Vv Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


ARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 


Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy. Beautifully situated 400 
feet above the s 4. Private chapel. Excellent Weying fields. Every care 
given to Delicate Boys.—A. PF, FERNIE, M.A. Cantab., Head-Master. 


pu E PRIORY, 8ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Army, and other Examinations or for a General Education, NEXT TER 
BEGINS 2th SEPTEMBER, 


| EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), having just passed 




















SIX PUPILS for admission to OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, desires 
to FILL THEIR PLACES with others reading for University or similar 
Examinations. Small party; individual tuition, Healthy seaside village,— 
THE MANOR, BISHOPSTONE, LEWES. 

7 PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships aud Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 











FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL, 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. DBeantiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
rymuasium, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest reforeuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell 
is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., aud she can arrange for interviews 
with parents. 


\REIBURG, BADEN, GERMANY.—Mrs. DENNE.- 
; DENNE, widow of an English officer, OFFERS to a very few GIRLS 
ot good family a happy HOME LIFE and al! the advantages of a town 
unique both as regards its beautiful and healthful situation aud its position 
as au intellectual and artistic centre. Miss Hogg, of 38 Rue de I’ Yvette, 
Paris, who has visited Mrs. Denne-Denne, can warmly recommend her home, 
—Prospectus to be obtained from Mrs. DENNE-DENNE, 30 Garten Strasse. 


[ IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D, 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received, — 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resideut Governesses. Excelleut opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALK EK (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


(ee CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

















LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Vlasses, German. O rtunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 





Courses of Practical French Goobery (ski chef) and of Dressimaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 
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ERMANY:—CASSEL, near WILHELMSHOEHE.— 
JV GERMAN LADY OFFERS: COMFORTABLE HOME to Students 
and others wishing to perfect themselves in the German Language.—Write 
for full Oo to F. H. LAMBERT, Esq., J.P., ‘* West House,” 
Penarth, South Wales. 


EIDELBERG. ‘VILLA DIE. SCHWALBEN.— 
Educational HOME for GIRLS. Excellent Education in Music and 


at aes een way wee 








Languages. Lectures on. History and Art. Practical Cookery and Needle-' 


work. Outdoor Sports. House well’ situated, facing pine woods.—Prospectus, 


apply Miss DAWSON. 

ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOLDsTE., 
a RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desire. 


M URREN, near. Interlaken, 


SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort, 
Apply for pamphlet.of— 


oe AD HOTEL DES ALPES. 
[STSRLAR ES —BANOR FARM (English Pension). 


Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. Splendid centre for Mountaia- 
climbing. ke trips, Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. Terms from 
6 to 8 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


ANARY ISLANDS—RESIDENT CHAPLAIN 

(married), The Parsonage, Puerto Orotava, Tenerife, DESIRES 

PUPILS. Home for delicate boys. Excellent wiater climate.—Apply Rev. 
A. W. HUMPHREYS, at Otterton Vicarage, Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


osoess in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. "and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Cent 


ntral. 

ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (10th year). 

1,088 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s. 6d.; post-free. 2s. Over 800 

lilustrations. ‘Gives particulars of ~PREPARATORY. PRIVATE, andl 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY and UNIVERSITY TUTORS; and 
a large selection of HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS for GIRLS, 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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r|\HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTE 
_ PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W.—For the Permanent Accom 

dation of YOUNG CHILDREN whose Parents are Abroad, and for those _ 
need a Safe and rg er Home for their little ones, The h who 
arranged in suites of Day and Night Nurseries, each to accommodate 3s 
ebildren of varying ages. Young Infants and Delicate Childre; Send 
Separate Nurseries. Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—For partion. 
and permission to view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL 

Norland Institute, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W. of the 


“S87 Gee, 
URIO-HUNTING FOR PROFIT.—Private 80 
/ desirous of Disposing of Antiques at Barzain Prices will fin oN 
sale for same at the London Opinion Curio Club, 107 Regent Street, Lo: bef 
All those interested in Antiques and Curies are invited to call or write roy 
SECRETARY, 107 Regent Street. for Prospectus and Terms of Membershi _ 
De 


pets stze OF DISTINCTION 
Every kind of Book, Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing a: 
Reasonable Prices. Estimates Free. Write for Art Booklet tee, ” 
GERRARDS LIMITED, Producers of Printing of Distinction, 411, Hie. 
Road, London, W.° Telephone : 2303 Paddington. r ae 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

free by return post at lowest current price.- Immense stocks ~ 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Fr ~ 
post, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Gara 

London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southeen” 

Rook BARGAINS.—Dod's Peerage, 1906, 3s. 6d., pub 

10s. 6d. ; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 10s. 6d., pub. 21s. net; Burton's inte : 

Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s. ; Hohenlohe’s Memoirs, suppressed by German Gov 1 

ment, 2 vols, (248. net) 12s. 6d.; Esoteric Authropology, illus., 5s. Catalogue 

free.’ Books bonght —HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birminghag’ 

















OOKS WANTED, £20 each offered. —Thackeray, Vanit 
Fair, 20 nos., 1847-48 ; Aldine Poets, 53 vols., cloth, Pickering’s Editio: d 
Browning's Pauline, 1833 ; Barrett's Battle of Marathon, a Poem, 1830. Plorae 
et Zephyr, par Theophile- Wagstaffe, with 8 plates, 1836 ; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem's Waltz, 1813; Lamb’ 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1807; Paradise Lost 1667, 
Margaret Nicholson's Poems, 1810 ; Tamerlane, and other Poems, 1827. Scott's 
Waverley, Ist. Ed., 3 vols., paper boards, 1514; Walton's Angler. 1653 ; Lord 
Li Mord’s Birds in 36. parts. £4 each offered for Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols 
1891; Assurance Magazino, first 13 vols.; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols i 
—BAKEKR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 





| ARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS.—Thousands of the 

Best Books at from 25 to 80 per cent. below.the original prices. Tiargest 
and best Stock of Second-Hand and New Remainder Books in the World. 
Write for our’ September Catalogue.—W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


QOETRY AND OTHER BELLES-LETTRES, Memoirs, 


Travel, Fiction, Technical and Miscellaneous Works by authors of 
talent, considered tor early publication by Messrs. SISLEYS Ltd. 
Makers of Beautiful Books, 9 Duke Street, Charing Cross, London. ? 








DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRLNG, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice; free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
aera ama, owe 86*SackvilteStreet, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a eety of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pareuts and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examimatious 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RK, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumesiand Avenue, W.G. 


1O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIEN'TS sent gratis with full 
yarticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Tyiform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 

4 BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 

Beautiful country. Sea aud moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 

younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. 


Mate MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
F Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical ant Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis. Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


N RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE. 
8 Oid Jewry, E.C. Tel. address, ‘‘Transtype,” London. Telephone, 
12258 Central.—All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, aud Literary Work 
undertaken. ‘Translations from and iuto Foreign Languages. Enuglish and 

Foreign Shorthand. Young ladies traiued for Secretarial Posts. 
T E D. 


rm’. Y PEW RITING WAN 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
— Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 

£12 12s. LISBON, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 

PALERMO, CAPRI, NAPLES, Sept. 14th. 

Later Cruises, PALESTINE. EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and GREECE. 

Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
Piece emia Prop and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
Le 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
JANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piice, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Canital (Paid np) £500,000, 


URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society's Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post —For, terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY. Abbeydornev, Co. Kerry. - 


























—— aofenenoes 


Waterman’s 
ideal FOUNTAIN 


PEN 
is a constant delight to its ownocr—and a real 
convenience. It writes casily, without spurting 
or blotting, and without the slightest hesitancy. 
it is mechanically perfect. The spoon-feed is 
the simplest feed extant, and also the most 
efficient. Simplicity has been the aim of the 
makers—for the lcss complications there aro 
in the construction of a pon the tess chanco 
there is of a breakdown. The simplicity of 
every part of Waterman's Ideal is a guarantec 
of its reliability—a surcty for ite constant, 
steady working. 


Prices: 10/6, 15/-, 21/-,‘and upwards. In Silver and Gold for, 
Presentation. Of Stitioners, Jewellers, &c. If any difficulty in obtaining, 
write for name of nearest Agent and Catalogue, post-free, from L. & C 


HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C, (New York, 173 Browdway.) 


17/6, 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots aud Shoes, I'runks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_ —— 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £65,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The ‘Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially a8 & 
light supper repast. 








In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 ponny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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GLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Tbe BISHOP. of LONDON. 
PRESIDED DEAN of CANTERBURY. 


—The 
inna nt—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Actuarr an» Manacen—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.1A. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Vics-Presipest—The LORD HARRIS. 
Dervty-Cuarrmay—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Ba: 


Annual Income, £438,200. 





Ww PREMIUMS. 
JORGE BONUSES. 
NtW AND SPECIAL 


—during first ten years. 


te 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
: before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 
PORTANT NOTICE.—No Arents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
a ~ hn about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 


direct communication with the Office, 


Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 

Application 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
New Policies, with Valuable i 


POLICIES. ous, 
1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


Assurances can be readily effected by 
2 aud 3 Tas Sanctuary, Wesruinstea, S.W. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD.,| ME 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. ! Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC Ladies’ 26 . Ladies’ 2/9 doz 


Gents’ 36 . Gents’ 3/ll ,, 


* The Irish Cam brics of Messrs. 
POCKET Rosixsow & Creaver have a 
world-wide tame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE, 
IRISH perdoz. Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/11 
per doz, 
MATCHLESS 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 
Cutts & Bodies 
of Five Long 
—_——_——_ (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 
40 P PLACE, BELFAST. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

SHIRTS with 

& SHIRTS. Cloth, 35/0 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Frouts, tor 
DONEGALL 





SAMPLES & PRICE 


COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
4told Fronts & 

LISTS POST FREE. per }-doz. 
14/- the }-dor. 





ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


wary SUITOFRIEZE 
covour MUCKLE GREY 


(and 12 others). 
The latest for Shooting, &c., Suits, 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 
WOOLLEN 
BALLYMENAGH Oo, 
GHEAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
livers Advertisements at the lowest possibie 
oo. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anulacturers, &c., on application. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ParaBLe In ADVANCE, 








Including postage to any Yearly. alf- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. teriy. 
dom sso ons » £1 86... 0188..07 2 

Tocluding postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, on -- 1126,..0163...082 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR ” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bovk- 
sciler or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





DOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excelieut 

light Dinver Wine, The quality 

of this wive will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
fouml very superior to wine 
usually soll at bigher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly mereas- 
wg vumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londou and the 
Vrovinees, gives us additional cou- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Doren. 
Bots. §- Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Fiotties or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Jeid to any Katiway Station, mciuding Cases 
and Hottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


~ — 
U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuackerar,. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET.reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETAY, 
Suuneal Olfice, Deuison House, Vauxhall Brule 
Koad, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Associatiou 
should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY aud 
Cu., | Pall Mall East, S.W, 


“K” BOOTS 


ere made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K"’ Agent. Where theve ts no “ K™ Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“AK” Boot Munujacturers, Kendal, Bnyland, 


“K” SHOES. 


CASES FOR BINDING - 














Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book. 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Suuthampton Street, 
Strand, te Joun BAKER, of 1 Wellington 


Street. Business Letters should be addreased 


THE CHURCH CONGRE 
OCTOBER ‘T yApeoore. 1907. . 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men's, Women's, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. ’ 

- A copy of the ‘Official mme"’ is sent 
with e ticket, gra Three Tickets for Members 
of the same housebold, £1; Four Tickets, 25s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Gt. Yarmouth for a Fare-and-a-Quarter, 
available Sept. 27th—Oct. 8th inclusive. Priority of 
application governs the assignment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittauce, to the Honorary ies, Church 
Congress Office, Great Yarmouth; or the Church 
House, Westminster, 8. W. 8.P.C.K., Northumter- 
land Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. John Hart, 
6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 18K, 
Paid-up Capital ....0.00.c0see seserseese 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..........ccceeceesesseeeee +0), 170,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
op the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made 

LILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, ov 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


So_e Proprietors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine + eel Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
paid, 
’ To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North Jolin 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions veceived by, THE OLD CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Comrany, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 


Square, 


ennsylrania Ave. Wash- 


BRENTANO, Union New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 
ington, D.C.; Tuk SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Tuylor 
Building, U.S.A. ; 


Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 


Chicago, GALIGNANI'S 


Harotp A, WiLson Company, 


Kin Pi 


Lrp., 35 


Street West, Zoronte, Canada; A. 


T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 


Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BvoKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; 


and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; Prictor axnp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 





to Tue Tupuisner, “ Spectator” Office, 


Z Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


and W.C. RicBy, Adelaide, 
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The Two Latest Volumes by the Right Rev. 
A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of London, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 


Addresses given ia the East London Mission last Lent. This volume con- 
tains the Questions asked of, aud the Answers given by, the Bishop of London. 

A Cheap Edition (limited to 25,000 copies), in paper covers, ls. ; crown Syo, 
cloth is, On SUperior paper, 2s, bd. 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


This volume consists of the Addresses given in the North London Mission, 
together with the questions asked and the answers given by the Bishop of 
London. 

A Cheap Edition (limited to 25,000 copies), in paper covera, ls. ; crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, on superior paper, 3s, 6d. ° 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd.,3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


LIVE & LEARN SERIES. 


2nd Edition Now Ready. 


Why-Why and Tom-Cat. 


By **BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by Gonrpon 
Browne. Demy dvo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

‘These journeyings of ‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are described with an 
originality aud imagination which makes the book charmiug—cven to grown- 
ups.""— World. 

* A real children’s book for children of the best kind.”’- 





Morni ng Leader. 


Playing at Botany. 
IP'y PHGBE ALLEN. With Coloured Frontispiece by Rose Ifvs. Fourth 
Edition, profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The explanations are so clear and concise that children will easily under- 
stand them.”’"—Morning Post. 


Garden Pests. 


By PHBE ALLEN. Illustrate] with upwards of 90 Illustrations by 
Dr. Haxotp F, Bassano. Demy Syo, cloth, os. 6d. 
** The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may siy necessary, addi- 
tion in ‘Garden Pests '"—an amusing and serviceable book.”"—Spectator, 


Jack and Jill’s Journey. 


A Tour through the Plant Kingdom. By PH(ZBE ALLEN. [Illustrated 
by Dr. Henxx Goprrery. Second Edition. Dewy Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 

THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XLVII. Roses Old and New. 
By Rorueran Huust. 

COUNTRY BUILDINGS. 

DO WE NEED TO GROW TIMBER? 

THE MYSTIC POOL. 

DONCASTER RECORDS. 

THE BLIND DEERSTALKER. 


The Turf - Kennel—Huntinz--Polo -Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked ** Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Oid Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked * Country ”’ at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ** The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct trom 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





LS 


READY SEPTEMBER 7th. 


NAPOLEON 


AND THE INVASION OF ENGLAND: THE 
STORY OF THE GREAT TERROR, 1797-1805 


By H. F, B. WHEELER and A. M. BROADLEY 


With 114 Full-page Illustrations, including 8 in Colour, reproduced 
from an unique collection of contemporary Carivatures, Broadsides, 
Songs, &c., 2 vols, demy 8vo, 33s, net, 

*,* This is the first English book dealin erhaustively with 
Napoleon's colossal plans hor invading the Enited Kingdom, and 
vur own strenuous measures to resist his coming. The book seal 
particularly with the more picturesque side of their campaign 
While Napoleon was riding along the sands of Boulogne encouraging 
the shipbuilders and organising the Army of England—which we, 
to conquer half Europe as the Grand Army—Pitt was drilling 
Volunteers at Walmer Castle, Fow was exercising as a private in the 
Cherisey Volunteers, and the peace-loving Addington appeared in the 
TTouse of Commons in military uniform. Even the churches were 
stored with arms, Never has the cartoonist played so important a 
part in the formation of public opinion. Caricatures, squids, and 
broadsides against Napoleon and the threatened invasion did much 
to encourage the population to prepare to resist the legions of France, 
The facile pencils of Gillray, the Cruikshanks, Ansell, Rowlandson 
and athers were never idle. Many unique cartoons and other illus. 
trations appear in these volumes, which alsa include important 
letters, never before published, of George ITT. the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Lord Brougham, and many other celebrities. 


6/- HOLIDAY FICTION “% 
PAINTED SHADOWS 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
[Ready September 7th, 
THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE 


By HARRY BENTLEY 
“A story uncommonly rich iu observation aud promise.”—Standard. 
“Strictly up to date, and will delight scores of readers......‘ The Love of 
His Life’ is of the tweutieth century.”—Suaday Sun, 


THE STRONGEST PLUME 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT 
‘“*A very clever story a notable book. Its central figure is a girl who 
passes through an experience which generally meaus the end of things, and 
the author has drawn tbe character with consummate skill.” 
—Mr. Sipver Dark, in Daily Express. 


READY SEPTEMBER 12th. 


THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE 


An Autobiography. By ALICE M. DIEHL, Novelist, Writer, and 
Musician, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SON OF THE BONDWOMAN 


A Novel. By EMILIA PARDO BAZAN. Translated from the Spanish 
hy Drust Heary. Crown Svo, ts. net, 








Now 2s. Gd. net. 
HE 


ALBANY REVIEW 


EDITED BY CHARLES RODEN BUXTON 


CURRENT EVENTS. THE HAGUE CONFERENCE: GAINS AND 
LOSSES—Sir John Macdonell; MR. HALDANE’S ARMY REFORMS— 
H. Sidebotham ; MORALITY UNDER SOCIALISM—Edward Carpen 
BRYN MAWR AT PLAY—Mabel Atkinson; RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GOD AND MAN—Baron F. von Hiigel ; STAGNATION ON THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE— Roland Belfort; JORIS-KARL HUYSMANS — Algar 
Thorold; THE EVIL OF TIED COTTAGES—A Country Parson; 
LIBERIA AND CONGO—Dr. Thomas Hodgkin ; LADY MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU—G. L. Strachey ; PARISH AND COUNTY—F. W. Hirst. 


Joun LANE, THE BopLeEyY Heap, Lonpon AND New York. 





Roady. The September issue of 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 


AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 





THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. By Dr. H. P. Kns- 


NakD. With 19 lllustrations, crown 8vo, 6% 

This work gives the life-history of the Kussian Peasant in the past and 
present, his origin, as far as can be traced, from the days of Herodotus to the 
times of Rurik ; his attempted evolution from the barbarism and ignorance of 
thatace, until now! 

Here is chronicled the terrible state of degraJation, more as a beast of the 
field, in which he has lived through all these ages, The origin and the evils 
of Bureaueracy, and the ecruelties which have reduced him to what he is to 
day, a subservient being, a man without the knowledge of a wan’s rights or 
attributes, without the faintest conception of the meaning of the word 


frecdom, 
WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


POCKET EDITION. 


RUDYARD KIPLING'S 
PROSE WORKS. 


Feap. 8¥0, Scarlet Limp Leather, gilt edges, 5s, net per vol. 
IN FORTNIGHTLY VOLS. from September 10th. 
vol I. PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 


—_—— 











SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Edu- 
cation from 600 to 300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Craven 
University Scholar, and Senior Chancellor's Medallist (1905). 
Edited by M. J. RENDAL L, of Winchester College, with the 
Assistance of Dr. Sanpys, Dr. Henry Jackson, E. D. A. 
MorsHeap, and others. Illustrated from Greek Vases, 


8vo, 4s. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


THE PATTERN NATION; 


OR, 
SOCIALISM: its Source, Drift, and Outcome. 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, KC. 








—_— 


Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 








MINIATURE EDITION. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by 
TENNIEL. Pott Svo, Is. net. 


THE BIBLE STORY. 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. By HELEN N. LAWSON. 
Revised by FREDERICK P. LAWSON, M.A., Hon. Canon 
of Peterborough. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE JEWISH 
CHURCH. Illustrated, Extra Crown Syvo, 3s. 6d, 


JOHN 





CO., Ltd., 


MACMILLAN & London. 


In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, x rinted on good paper with broad margins 
or notes, rice £1 7s. Gd. net 


THE NEW (2lst) Seaeain OF BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been sold at 
Auction during the Season of 1907, with the Titles and Descrip- 
tions in full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the 


Purchasers, Special —_ = on Certain Books, and a 
Very Full Index. 
By J. H. SLATER. 
VOLUME XXit. FOR 1907. 
*,* “Book Prices Current”’ is published in Quarterly Parts for those who 
wish to receive early reports of the Sale They are not sold separately, 


but must be subscribed for annually 
** Book Prices Current’ is a trustwor thy 
greatest value.’’— Atheneum 


AN INDEX TO THE SECOND TEN VOLUMES IS NOW IN PREPARATION. 


guide and a reference book of the 


ELLIOT STOCK, 6 


Patern ster Ro yw, Loudon, E.C. 


Articles or Guscntienel interest by 
SIR WALTER MIEVILLE, K.C.M.G., ON EGYPT AS A FIELD FOR 
INVESTMENT ; 
SIR JOHN F. L. ROLLESTON, ON “BACK TO THE LAND”; 
THE HOME RAILWAY CRISIS, by Mr. R. W. LAWSON, 
in the SEPTEMBER NUMBER of the 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


“This Review is always mteresting to the general reader.”’-- Vide Press. 
Topies of the Month. The Month's New Issues. 
Statistical Tables of 5,000 Investment Securities. 

Price 1. Annual Subscription, 10/+, post -free. 
At all Bookstalls, and of the Publishers. No. 2 WATERLOO PLACE, 
LONDON 8.W. 





H. SOTHERAN. AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOK BUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRAKIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CrentTRAL 1515. 

Telegraphic Address; Lookakx, Lonvox. Codes: Usicope and ABC 


or az CHILD 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 


ANNOUNCE 
mH BOOK By 
Frederick Douglas 
How. 


An Attempt to Set Down What 


is in the Mind of Children. 
In fcap. 8vo, limp leather, gilt corners, 
3s. Gd. net. 





Sermons & Stray Papers 


A. K. dH. B. 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT. 


MONEY, EXCHANGE, & BANKING — 


H. T. EASTON. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


3s. 6d. 
net. 








5s. net. 
ALSO 


Pitman’s Hotel Bookkeeping 
Exercises and Tests in Typewriting 


The Theory and Practice of Advertising 
6s. net. 


London : SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS Lrp., Publishers, 
No. 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


Edward Stanford’ s List 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL. 


Revised and in great part Rewritten, with new Illustrations and 
Maps. 13 vols. large crown Svo, cloth, 15s. each (sold separately). 


“English Geography may be proud 
of such a series."’-ATHENALUM, 





TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


AFRICA. 


Vol. I—NORTH AFRICA. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
By A. K. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


With 9 Maps, 77 Illustrations, and 660 pp., Iss. 


Since the first issue of this work twelve years ago, the geographical 
conquest of North Africa has continued to make such good progress that it 
may now be regarded as substantially completed. Full details of all the 
geographical diseoveries and political changes since that time will be found 
embodied in the text of this edition. 


New Volume. Just Fublished. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Vol. I.—AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND. 
SECOND EDITION, REWRITTEN. 
By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc., 
Professor of Geology in the University of Glasgow. 


With 23 Maps and Diagrams, 80 Illustrations, and 681 pages. 


recent years the geographical materials regarding Australia have 
grown very rapidly owing to the surveys by the Departments of Lands, 
Mines, Railways, Water Supply, Public Works, and Agriculture. The 
present entirely new work has consequently been p rrodnee i to fill the place in 
the series of Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace's volume, which is now out of print, 


During 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS OF THE SERIES GRATIS 
ON APPLICATION. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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f TWO FINE NEW NOVELS. Tanne 


TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. By Aytuony Horr. With a Frontispiece by 4 7 
BUCKLAND. Crown 8vo, 6s, B fo es 
In choosing his title the author has tried to indicate the limits within which he has worked. Two characters hold the stage, Their relations to 
another, romantic or sentimental, serious or humorous, permanent or transitory, supply the theme. ‘ one 


MAJOR VIGOUREUX. By “Q.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The scene is laid in a group of Islands lying out in the Atlantic, off the Cornish Coast; and the story tells of a middle-aged officer left i 
deserted garrison ; of his (ribulations and 4. 4 with the Lord Proprietor of the Islands; aud of a mysterious lady, mysteriously arriving, zs a] 
brought him trouble, but afterwards great consolation. 


BY THE MOST COMPANIONABLE OF WRITERS. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. By E. V. Lvcas.  Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The book contains a number of character-studies of simple minds, both known to fame and unknown, together with all the anthor’s recent contribnt: 
to periodical literature that he wishes to preserve, including a totally new account of Charles and Mary Lamb, nominally from the mouth of Lamb's po a 
the bookbinder (now with God). The second half of the book consists of ‘‘ Life's Little Difficulties,” a series of comedies told in the form of letters which 
appeared in Punch during the past two or three years. 
Kindly write to Mossrs. METHUEN for the Ililustrated Announcement List of their Autumn Books, 
- Their Autumn Bulletin is also Ready. 








—<—. 


GENERAL LITERATURE FICTION 


; , . By THIRD EDITION. 
CO eS eye seypr snd sPretenece | THE BOTOR CHAPERON. By C. N. and 4. Xf 


Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. [The Connoisseur's Library. WitLtaMson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Fiction and travel have never been more hap pily blended.""—Outlook 


QUEENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Mrs. M. B. “ Another delightful romauce of travel.’’—Daily Mail, 
Rytey. With 24 Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. : HIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
A series of intimate studies of a few well-known women of the Renaissance, % 
from St. Catherine of Siena to Reuée, Duchess of Ferrara, who typifies the A MOTHER'S SON. | By air. and Mrs. C. B. Fry. 
Renaissance in the final days of its decadence, _ 8 y handled, that none will put it pe watniched.” 
‘ PF - —Morning er 
a a * The whole story is so good, with its air of purity and .t all 
THE COMPLETE SHOT. By G. T. TE£ASDALE-BUCKELL. benevolence to all men, and its careful character studies, that we wd rye 
With 4# Plates, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. like to have missed a single page of it. A delightful book.”— Westminster Gazette, 
“I have never read any book on shooting with so much pleasure or * When one reads this novel, ove lives the delights of a boyhood and manhool 
sympathy. I very much doubt whether anyone e'se could have written a spent iu the exhilarating freshness of out-o’-door sports. It isthe good Euglish 
book on the subject of such all-round excellence.” sporting spirit that makes this book the delight it is.”—Daily Chronicle, 
= H. commonalities AN ENGLISH -GIRL. By Forp Mapox Hverren. 
TASSO AND HIS TIMES. By W. Bovuttinc. With Crown 8vo, 6s. 
24 Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. THE NEW RELIGION. By Maarrey Maanreys, 


This volame aims at portraying him and the brilliant and interesting Crown 8vo, 6s. 


personalities-of his period, setting them in a vivid picture of Italian life. NAME OF GARLAND By W — _—e 4 
. A - £5 *E, Author 
SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF EAST ANGLIA. . of “ The Wickbamses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By W. A. Durr. With many Iliustrations, of which 16 are in Colour, by One of the most interesting, original, and sympathetic of heroines is 
W. Dexter. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. wae Mr. -_ Ridge has — the secret of making his people natural, 
Mr. Dutt describes the homes-and haunts of Edward FitzGerald, Crabbe, | Pic'uresaue, and humorous, — tribune. 
George Borrow, and other famous men, THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. By Many E. Masw, 
68. 
THE. CARE OF THE BODY. By Francis CavanaGu, tee tent tag 
M.D. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. MARGERY O° THE MILL. By M. E. Francis. Crown 
This book begins with a chapter on Seco: the value of Bathing is ae, THE. "PRIVATEERS. " of oy Regency Period, 
cussed: then the questions affecting Exercise, including Training an . . +) ae 
Athletics, Proper Clothing and necessary attentions to the Skin, Hair, Author of “Twisted _ Alcea the ATSON, 
Teeth, Feet, and Hands are described and explained. } eaten eel y Ss Cunno, 


ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. By | ,. 2052 ycetblorsmess, charm of style, swiftness and freshnoss of movemeat, 


Evrzanetu Goprrer, Author of “Home Life, under the Stuarts,” dc. “Iu Mr. Watson's most breezy and romantic manner.”"—Evening Standard. 


‘ With 32 IDustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A study of childhood in England, from the earliest times down to the THE FOLK AFIELD. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Victorian era,—of children’s characteristics, varying with varying environ- ** Masterpieces in miniature Iuvariably full of human interest.” 

ment, of their games, their toys. their dress, their schooling, their breeding. —Manchester Courier, 
It.is illustrated largely from prints after Hoppuer, Morland, Singleton, “ Exquisitely delicate and careful writing.’"—Morning Leader. 

Rartolozzi. “A beautiful book In each case he makes us see the scene in which the 
comedy or tragedy is played out.""—Daily Telegraph. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. By J. ©. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A.,| pup GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. By Berwanp Carns, 


‘ and A. Harvey, M.B.. With over 15) Illustrations, demy vo, 7s. 6d. net, - 
[The Antiquary’s Books. Author of “ A Jay of Italy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** There are passages of almost rhythmical beauty, and the dialogue has wit 


WOMAN IN TRANSITION. By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN, and crispness. ’—Manchester Courver. 
Fellow of the Anthropological Institute, Demy 8vo, 6s. “A distinguished success as a work of sensation ingeniously developed, 
A critical survey of the change that is taking place all over the world in the | #94 written in a style that holds one’s heart by its power and ao 
sociological position of the feminine half of the human race, The volume is 7 “ES OURS, 
accompanied by a bibliography and a full table of contents. LOVE THE JUDGE. By W YMOND CAREY, Author of 
“No. 101." Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. By T. F. HENDERSON and * By skilful manipulation of plot and deftness of workmanship, the author 
Fraxcis Watt. With 44 Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by | )®8 produced a story of unflagging interest."—Athenzum. 
Fraxg Laine. Crown 8vo, és. “Mr. Carey has the gift of combining sensatioual incident with an insight 


The purpose is not autiquarian; the human and personal element is ever into Dames Chasatien.’ ~seanshener Cuerdion. 
prominent. Things social and intellectual are freely discussed, and there is THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. By RIcHArRD Marsa. 
much piquant matter. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
a A young girl, friendless, alone in the London streets at night, picks up a 
NORWAY AND ITS FJORDS. By M. A. WyYLure. key, aud unlocks the gate which opens into the place of miracles, A story 
With 32 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour, by W. L. Write, R.A. | too strange not to be true. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. SECOND EDITION. 
THE SUBURBS OF LONDON. THE BAY OF LILACS. By Pavut Warxemay, Author 


THE SKIRTS OF THE GREAT CITY. By Mrs. ARTHUR of *‘ A Heroine from Finland.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


G. Bett. With many Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour, by **A wonderfully true picture of Finland.”—Daily News. 
Anruur G. Bett. Crown 8vo, 6s. “‘ Really remarkable for its tine poetic descriptions,.”—Standard, 


THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. By Mavp Srepyer 

THROUGH EAST ANGLIA ON A CAR. By J. E. Rawsoy, Autbor of *‘ A Lady of the Regency " Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Vixcent. With 16 Illustratious in Colour by Fxanx Sourngate, R.B.A. “ The reader will not soon forget the flowers of the *‘ Enchanted Garden,’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. —Inverpool Post, 

This book has been written after prolonged touring to give motorists an “ An enjoyable book, healthy and pleasant throughout.” —Scotsman. 

idea of the roads and of the numerous objects of literary and historical FERRIBY. B M V 0 Er Cc mm Ryo. 68 

‘ t sed. . y rs. ERE UAMPBELL. rown vo, 08. 

ewes “ A singularly powerful work of creative imagiuation."’—Scotsman. 


THE WOOLLEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES. By SECOND EDITION. 
J. H. Crarnam. With 24 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. By BARBARA BURKE. 


> wn 8vo, 6s. 
THE CRIMES OF THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. By | «Ths best book we have met with to recommend to a visitor to Oxfori.” 
ALEXANDRE Dumas. With 9 Illustratious, crown 8vo, 6s. —Morning Post. 
This is the first volume of a complete translation in four volumes of Dumas’ | THE MAGIC PLUMES. By Mrs. STEVART ERSKINE 
famous collection of Celebrated Crimes. No complete edition of this Crown 8vo, 6s. 
wonderful book has ever been issued in English. “It bristles with good ideas, but the real merit of the tale is in its congas 
di i - ic Os ‘e—in short, m 
THE LAKES OF NORTHERN ITALY. By Ricwarp | its interest: Morning Leaders ns Nomseae Mtmosphes 
Iilustrations anda Map, feap. Bro, ts. net. ee “* © With 33) FOR THE SOUL OF RAFAEL: a Romance of Old 


Illustrations and a Map, feap. 8vo, 5s. net. Californi By M E R Cc Bvo, 6 
: ati aiti alifornia. By Maran Eris Rray. Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ 
The author deals with the historical, social, and artistic traditions of the A romantic story of Mexico, full of colour and dramatic incident. 


Italian lakes, 
METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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